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Quick Food .. Every Woman’s Servant 


You’ll like Fire-Chief’s livelier-than-ever 


power ... instant starts ... fast getaways. 


You'll like its regular price, too. So fill up 


with Fire-Chief gasoline at your 
Texaco Dealer ... the best friend 
your car ever had. —— Ta TEXACO 


FIRE-CHIEF 


THE TEXAS COMPANY _ GASOLINE 
ACR BEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE—every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Old locomotives and other worn-out machines often provide thousands of tons of valuable scrap. 


— for Hungry Steel Mills 
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These once-deadly tanks, damaged on the 
battlefield, are shown being broken up for 
scrap steel at one of the Bethlehem plants. 


Some shige never completely die. The usable 
metal from this one later became an essen- 
tial ingredient in the making of new steel. 
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Iron and steel scrap is one of the basic 
raw materials used in making steel. Beth- 
lehem alone, with its present annual ingot 
capacity of 16,000,000 tons, will need to 
use some 8,000,000 tons of ferrous scrap 
this year. 

Scrap comes from many sources. It can 
be the remains of a proud ship of yester- 
year. It can bea string of ancient locomo- 
tives that have outlived their usefulness. 
It can be tanks wrecked in battle; steel 
parts and bodies from old automobiles; 
rusting boilers, gears, rails, beams; metal 
shavings machined away by a lathe. And 
a great deal of it is what steelmakers call 


“home scrap”—scrap produced as a by- 
product of steel plant operations. 

Right now there’s a serious shortage of 
scrap that threatens to hamper steel pro- 
duction. Industry knows this, and is help- 
ing to speed up the flow by cleaning out 
old scrap piles and getting long-unused 
metal to market. Farmers are helping by 
turning in outmoded or broken tools and 
implements. 

Scrap is needed in huge quantities. It 
easily holds a key role in the nation’s 
steel production—which, in turn, is one 
of the most vital factors in meeting the 
growing needs of the defense program. 





Before it’s melted down in the furnaces, 
salvaged metal is segregated—that is, classi- 
fied metallurgically according to analysis. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


One method of breaking scrap into smaller 
sizes. Ten-ton ball, dropped from crane, strikes 
the objects beneath with shattering impact. 


BETHLEHEM 


STEEL 
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PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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TALKING IT OVER 


By Graham Patterson 


Red Cross volunteers needed 


This month marked the 70th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
American Red Cross. This great hu- 
manitarian organization has a record 
of many magnificent accomplishments 
in its long service to mankind. 

In its early years, the chief ac- 
tivity of the American Red Cross was 
disaster relief. Three months after its 
founding, it raised and distributed 
money, food, clothing and medicine to 
families made destitute by serious for- 
est fires in Michigan. A flood in Ohio, 
a famine in Texas, an earthquake in 
Charleston, S.C., a yellow fever out- 
break in Florida, a tornado in Illinois, 
the Johnstown flood in Pennsylvania 
and the Galveston tidal wave were 
among the disasters which proved the 
need and humanity of the American 
Red Cross and its volunteer workers. 

The San Francisco earthquake 
and fire in 1906 provided the greatest 
challenge to the efficiency and speed 
of mobilization of the Red Cross. 
President Theodore Roosevelt called 
upon the people for contributions to 
aid the stricken city and asked that 
they be sent through the Red Cross, 
which thus became the recognized 
leader in the field of emergency relief. 


* * 


The Red Cross grew in service 
as it grew in numbers. More and more 
men and women joined up as volun- 
teers in its great work, and the Red 
Cross constantly expanded its services 
to humanity. Its First Aid Service has 
trained millions of Americans how to 
care for themselves and others in the 
event of accident or injury. Each year 
millions of elementary school children 
receive safety instruction. Its Water 
Safety Service has co-operated with 
civic organizations, schools, youth 
groups, newspapers and radio stations 
in promoting learn-to-swim programs, 
lifesaving and the fundamentals of 
water safety. The American Junior 
Red Cross gives children an oppor- 
tunity to learn the principle of service 
to others. 

The 19 million Junior Red Cross 
members take part in fire prevention 
programs, pedestrian and _ bicycle 
safety projects, programs for the sick 
and handicapped. The Red Cross Pro- 
duction Service—all volunteers — 
turned out millions of surgical dress- 
ings, sweaters, socks and other items 
for the armed forces in World Wars 
I and II. Last year they completed 
636,400 garments for the men and 
women in Federal and civilian hos- 
pitals. 

Volunteer members of the Red 


Acme 


High water. Flood, fire, famine or 
windstorm—the Red Cross is ready. 


Cross Motor Service drove almost 9 
million miles in 1950, taking rare 
blood from blood centers to hospitals, 
assisting disaster victims, transporting 
crippled children and aged from their 
homes to clinics, providing outings for 
hospitalized servicemen. 

The great need of the Red Cross 
today is more volunteers. The nation’s 
huge defense program is bringing 
greatly increased demands upon the 
Red Cross for manpower and service. 
Some of the tasks accepted by the Red 
Cross are building a vast stockpile of 
blood plasma ready for instant use in 
case of war or other disaster, training 
20 million persons m first aid, instruct- 
ing 100,000 women and girls to serve 
as nurse’s aides, teaching many more 
thousands home nursing and recruit- 
ing over half a million additional vol- 
unteers to aid local defense units. 
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Only by the enrollment of many 
more volunteer workers can _ these 
needed projects be carried out. The 
Red Cross can use the services of 
everyone willing to give of his or her 
time and talents to help others. 


* % 


Will you do me a personal favor? 
Will you write me (a penny post card 
will do) and tell me on just what date 
this copy of PATHFINDER reached you? 
I am anxious to know just when it 
arrived at your home. Address your 
note to Graham Patterson, 230 West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. Thanks! 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 









For Better Performance 


At All Speeds 


DEPENDABLE ~- 
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More on MacArthur: The Mac- 
Arthur incident brings to focus the fact 
that our Constitution is inadequate to 
handle the problem of replacing a Presi- 
dent who loses the confidence of a large 
majority of the public. Congress 
should take the present situation as a 
cue to make a Constitutional revision. 

WituiaM N. FINDLey, 
Champaign, IIl. 
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‘CHAM PION 


a etal ie te 
SPARK PLUGS 


e e Fear of full-scale war with Red 
China is the most ridiculous bogey I’ve 
ever heard of! Red China can’t even in- 
vade Formosa or the Philippines. .. . 

Curtis L. Grsson, Omaha 


e e If appeasement is our Govern- 
ment’s goal, why don’t we demand that 
England return Hong Kong to the Chi- 


nese ? 

Mrs. O. O. NEwcomse, 

| Riverside, Calif. 

a e e After observing the orgy of emo- 


tionalism over MacArthur, I had the feel- 
ing that it would be very easy for mil- 
lions of Americans to ditch the Constitu- 
tion in favor of some form of fascism. 


H. W. O’Connor, Chicago 


e@ @ General MacArthur is honesty, 
decency and intelligence personified. We 
have prayed for such a man... . 

CATHERINE H. LaTIMER, 
Wilmette, Il. 
— 

Slants on Jersey City: Without at- 
tempting to defend in any manner the 
ways of Jersey City politics, I must take 
issue with your description of the city 
and its municipal services [ Nation, April 
18]. These exceed those offered by most 
municipalities, especially hospitals, - free 
medical service, care and treatment for 
the handicapped and police and fire pro- 
tection. 

Their excellence has to some extent 
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BE A CHAMPION DRIVER... 
“— The it ene That Meets All ~~ and Highway Conditions 


Pathfinder, May 30, 1951. Volume 58, No. 11. 
e Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by 
° Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Iil., U.S.A. Entered as second class matter May 31, 
1946, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1951 by Farm 

Journal, Inc. 


Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Advertising correspondence should be ad- 


dressed to Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





Subscriptions and correspondence pparding 
subscriptions may be sent to Pathfinder, Dept 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; or to the Circula- 
tion Manager, Pathfinder Building, 1323 M St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Subscription price: $2.50 per year, two years 

for $4.00, and three years for $5.00 in the U.S.A. 

and Possessions; Canada and foreign countries, 

$3.50 per year. For members of the Armed Forces 
2.00, anywhere in the world. 


Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move within the next month send us your new 
address now. Send both old and new addresses, also 
printed name and address torn from cover. Also 
notify your Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first 
copy to reach your new address. 


POSTMASTER: topics ‘to Pahander, 230 


W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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In heavy traffic it’s vital to have spark plugs 
that function perfectly under prolonged 
idling and low-speed operations. Champion 
Spark Plugs with their “extra range”’ ceramic 
insulators insure smooth, efficient operation 
under these conditions 


The fact that Champion is and has been 
America’s Favorite Spark Plug for over a 
quarter century—established in scores of 
national surveys—is your assurance that 
Champions offer the maximum in quality, 
value, performance and dependability 


Today’s safe, high-speed superhighways 
also require spark plugs that are matched to 
sustained high speed performance Here 
again, Champion’s exclusive ceramic insu- 
lators insure the maximum in efficient, 
dependable performance at high speeds. 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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“My tongue appreciates 
Prince Albert from the very first 
puff,” says Clifton G. Shuhart, Jr, 


PIPE SMOKERS! Prince Albert’s patented* “No-Bite” process in- 
sures cool, richer-tasting smoking joy. With the bite out, pleasure’s in! 
se . # Process Patented July 30, 1907 






“The best bet for tasty, easy-to-roll 
cigarettes is rich, crimp cut PRINCE 
ALBERT,” says Gordon E. Maxon 
ROLL YOUR OWN! See how Prince Albert’s choice tobacco R. J. Reynolds 


Tobacco Company, 


holds in the paper for faster, easier shaping of neat cigarettes! Winston-Salem, N.C. 


THE NATIONAL 


JOY SMOKE is ns More Men Smoke 





than any other tobacco 


TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY”, 
SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 










resulted in the high tax rate. The present 
Jersey City Medical Center and its vari- 
ous services, which are a great expense 
to the city, are an unwarranted burden 
on the citizens. 

GEROLD KANENGISER, Jersey City 


ee] was much pleased with your 
story. Never truer words were written! 

This morning, during primary voting, 
I suffered the “treatment.”. . . We have 
permanent registration here and when a 
person goes to vote, he signs the book 
and then a slip (a-pink one for the “faith- 
ful” and a white one for the opposition). 
I reached for the white forms but was 
told I would vote for the “party.” I pro- 
tested, but was overruled. ... 


NAME WITHHELD, Jersey City 


In Jersey City’s April 17 primaries, 
Democrats supporting incumbent Mayor 
J.V. Kenny won all nominations for Hud- 
son County offices, while ex-Mayor Frank 
Hague’s machine lost another attempt at 
a comeback.—Eb. 


Science Fiction: Re “Who Killed 
the Bug-Eyed Monster?” (Books, April 
18), Dr. Gotthard Gunther, the Leipzig- 
trained philosophy professor, says: “Hem- 
ingway and Steinbeck are just continuing 
a European tradition. If you want some- 
thing distinctively American, you must 
turn to science fiction.” 

Ha! Ha! I’ve caught Dr. Gunther 
at his fibbing! Science fiction was very 
popular in Germany just before Hitler 
came to power. The plots are all there, in 
good German, including the super-kids, 
the Martians, and the ice-bound expedi- 
tions. Dr. Gunther and his pals are try- 
ing to unload ... ancient European ma- 
larky upon us with an “American” label. 

Morris Horton, Farmersville, Tex. 


Dr. Gunther, @ science fiction en- 
thusiast before he learned English, knew 
the Continental variety well. He thinks 
the new American type is basically differ- 
ent, notably in its allegorical nature.—Eb. 


The “Voice”: Regarding the arti- 
cle entitled “What’s wrong with the Voice 
of America” in your May 16 issue, may I 
point out some basic inaccuracies: 

With respect to the point that 
“nothing has been done ... to make 
Government propagandists full partners 
in policy making,” a great deal has been 
done. On the day the PATHFINDER piece 
appeared, in fact, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State responsible for the Voice of 
America spent more than two hours in 
policy consultation with the Secretary of 
State and others, while several of his 
staff were in similar discussions at other 
levels of the Department. This is no ex- 
ception but rather the rule. Information 
policy is co-ordinated among the various 
Government departments through meet- 
ings, at least once a week, of an inter- 
departmental psychological strategy 
board. 

With respect to “bureaucratic slow- 
ness” in clearing program ideas, we get 
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almost immediate action through existing 
mechanisms without delay in our opera- 
tions. Only where proposals might in- 
volve fundamental foreign policy deci- 
sions is there any such elaborate clear- 
ance procedure as suggested in the article. 

Both Presidential Press Secretary 
Joseph Short and State Department press 
officer Michael McDermott have co- 
operated fully in providing public state- 
ments to the Voice of America at the 
earliest practicable moment, but in the 
interest of fairness, advance texts are 
never used internationally until they are 
available to the American press. 

Regarding Mr. Kretzman’s reported 
remark on the morning following the 
MacArthur dismissal, that “the Great De- 
bate is now, to all intents and purposes, 
over”: various persons present at the 
meeting report that Mr. Kretzman added, 
“a greater debate is about to begin.” 

Regarding Mr. Halling’s having “no 
idea of how much copy, expressed in 
terms of the size of an average news- 
paper, his staff turned out each day”: 
Mr. Halling informed PATHFINDER that 
the news service output exceeded 46,000 
words per day. 

In my own case, Mr. Gerrity by a 
closer look would clearly have seen that 
newspapers are a very real part of my 
daily reading procedures prior to the 
morning conference which he was en- 
abled to attend. 

Regarding the alleged lag in CIA 
monitoring reports: Mr. Clucas [not Glu- 
cas] made clear that the present service 
is full and speedy, and is fed into the 
Voice by direct teletype 24 hours a day. 
In the case of fast bulletins, service may 
be made to the Voice within an hour; 
normal fast service averages four hours. 
The “scattered reports from U.S. em- 
bassies” constitute a voluminous daily file. 

Regarding the reported looseness of 
controls over output: Each script carries 
the approval of a responsible editor. The 
producer follows the script to detect any 
departures by an announcer from the 
text. CIA does not monitor the Voice for 
purposes of broadcast control. The Voice 
has its own monitoring staff, which re- 
ports each day on program content. In 
addition, each program is recorded and 
can be played back. Finally, overseas 
missions of the Department of State 
monitor broadcasts and report immedi- 
ately any off-key material. 

Regarding the reported “directive 
from Washington to New York,” this 
document is prepared in the New York 
office to help desk chiefs handle news 
and commentary. It is plainly marked 
“morning guidance notes for use of Gov- 
ernment personnel only.” 

By fixed rule the morning news con- 
ference lasts no longer than 15 minutes. 
Foy D. Kou ter, Chief, International 

Broadcasting Division, Department 


of State, New York, N.Y. 


In publishing the foregoing, Patu- 
FINDER admits no basic errors in its re- 
port of May 16. An early issue will tell 
more about the Voice of America.—Ed. 
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Simoothest way to rough it” 


If you’re going where the going’s rough, be sure 

you get there—on Kelly Tires! Kellys are built to float over bumps... 
flatten out “‘washboard” roads ... give you a safer, smoother, 

more relaxing ride under all sorts of driving conditions. 

Today’s Kellys—backed by 57 years of quality tire-building 
“know-how” —are tougher, longer-lasting than ever. 

Their extra-thick Armorubber tread gives you extra thousands 

of worry-free miles! Drive around to your Kelly Dealer 


today—get set for a carefree summer with new Kellys all around! 





Faoved anal Improved for. 57 Glas 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





INSIDE OUT... 


Only America has a coal industry capable of turning 
out so much coal, so fast—at the rate of 4,000 tons a 
minute. That adds up to the tremendous total of 2 mil- 
lion tons a day! 

That’s twice as much coal a day as all the British 
mines turn out. 

That’s three times as much coal a day as slave labor 
gets out of the government-owned mines of Communist 
Russia. 

That’s producing coal at a rate-per-man, 4 to 24 times 
that in any country in Europe or Asia. 

How can America’s coal companies do it? 

The productivity of American mines has climbed 
steadily with the ever-increasing use of machinery. 
Today, 98% of all American coal is mechanically mined— 


at the rate of 4,000 tons a minute! 








and about 75% is mechanically loaded. Today, output per 
man is more than 30% greater than in 1939! This is one 
of the greatest efficiency increases in American industry. 

Not only do America’s privately managed coal com- 
panies produce more coal—they produce better coal, 
too. Giant preparation plants now turn out a coal that, 
when used under an up-to-date boiler, yields three 
times the energy produced only a few years ago. 

Now—when the job of rearming calls for more and 
better coal—the nation’s privately managed coal com- 
panies are operating at the highest level of efficiency 
ever. America will get all the coal it needs! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Cover. Fifty years ago, 
housewives relied on human hands for 
help around the house. ‘Today they 
have fewer maids but far more time- 
saving aids. Still, they are busier than 
ever. Where can they cut down? On 
the time they spend preparing meals, 
answers Ann Williams-Heller. To show 
how, she has prepared a week of 30- 
minute menus for PATHFINDER. See 
“Quick Food: Every Woman’s Serv- 
ant” on page 40. 


* & 


Next Issue. As the “limited” Ko- 
rean War approaches the one-year 
mark the Army’s Chief of Staff, Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, faces unprecedented 
responsibilities. Russia boasts 175 di- 
visions (against a dozen for the U.S.). 
Collins’s problems are analyzed in “Do 
We Need a 2 Million Man Army?” in 


the June 13 issue. 


x * * 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 


that all the facts are on the side ot 
freedom. 


No other way 
of shaving. 

no other 
shaving cream 
gives you closer 
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Defense Secretary George C. Marshall has indicated to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that he will probably step down in September or 
October. Who his successor will be is anyone's guess, but the name 
which pops up most frequently is John J. McCloy, U.S. High Commis- 
sioner in Germany. 


and he will probably be succeeded by Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations. Bradley would like to retire to private 
life and complete his story of World War II, but the President may 
ask him to stay in uniform, either as successor to Supreme Commander 
Dwight D. Eisenhower or as a special military adviser to the White 
House. . 

MEANWHILE, GENERAL HOYT S. VANDENBERG, AIR FORCES CHIEF, has made it abundantly 
clear that he would like to quit as early as possible, probably as 
the Senate completes its hearings of the MacArthur-—Asiatic policy 
question. Vandenberg, whose job will go to the Vice-Chief of Staff 

" for Air, General Nathan F. Twining, was the one staff member who em-— 
phatically favored General Douglas MacArthur's proposal to bomb 
strategic Red Chinese targets in Manchuria. 





Acheson is annoying the White House. Recent Republican motions. for 
Acheson's ouster were, of course, expected, but when House Democratic 
Whip J. Percy Priest of Tennessee joined the GOP bloc, saying the 
firing of Acheson "would contribute to the unity of the country," the. 
White House was more than surprised. 


RUMBLINGS OF PROTEST ALSO HAVE BEEN COMING from Senator Tom Connally, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Connally, who is up for 
election next year, genuinely fears that the strong anti-—Acheson 
sentiment in Texas, plus the equally strong pro-—MacArthur feeling, 
might be enough to unseat him after 34 years in Congress. 

CONGRESSIONAL DISGUST WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT and the handling of foreign 
affairs is expected to show itself in strong anti-—Administration 
measures. Even though they feel certain that the courts will not 
sustain them, the House of Representatives will probably vote to 


withhold Acheson's $22,500 salary. 


$115 million sought-for appropriation for the Government's propaganda 
program, which includes the Voice of America. And if the President 
goes through. with his reported plan to boost U.S. Minister to Luxem— 
bourg Perle Mesta to Ambassador to the Netherlands, Senate Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats will probably unite to block her 
confirmation as another move to embarrass the Administration. 


and not fire his unpopular Secretary. However, they also add that 
Acheson may insist the President release him as soon as he has 
testified before investigating committees on the MacArthur affair. 


THE PENTAGON BRASS IS CONFIDENTLY EXPECTING AN EARLY RED CHINESE PLEA for a 
negotiated end of the Korean War. They believe that even the 
man-rich Chinese Army cannot continue to lose troops at the rate of 
70,000 a month; that China's Mao Tse-tung can't long afford the 
rising unrest in China caused by heavy casualties, and that Russia, 


which doesn't want a world war now, won't enter the fight. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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TOAST FOR A BLAST-FURNACE: This machine mixes pow- 
dered iron ore with coal, then passes it through a flaming 
oven. The result is a supply of porous lumps of fused ore 
that greatly improve production when fed to a blast 
furnace. Ore supply is stretched because ores with lower 
percentages of iron can be used. 


STEEL FOR TIN CANS AT 28 M.P.H.: That’s how fast a 
strip of steel receives its coating of tin in this electrolytic 
plating machine. 





THIS SLOW-BURN 
HELPS MAKE 
STEEL FASTER 


These pictures show three things 
being done to speed up the 
production of steel in America. 
More than 200 steel companies 
and more than 600,000 people are 
at work helping our country to 
out-produce the rest of the world. 
Here are some interesting things 
they are doing: 


shows construction of a new blast furnace, with 
“washer” for stack gases. Besides reducing air 
pollution, such a washer captures tiny particles 
of flue dust to be caked for re-use as “iron ore’’. 


2 THE SMOKE GOES DOWN AND AROUND: Picture 


New ideas and new machines soon will have upped 
American steel capacity 24 million tons (1948 
to end of 1952) to a total of 117,500,000 tons. 
America has more steel mills, more machines than 
all the rest of the world, but her greatest asset 
is her productive capacity. If you want to know 
more about the tradition of “licking the impos- 
sible” in American steel production, 
write for the reprint from STEEL- 
WAYS magazine, “Joe (the Magnifi- 
cent) Magarac.” American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Pathfinder 


Politics and the generals 


The Senate committee’s search for truth 


turns into a party wrangle 


The Senate’s investigation of the 
MacArthur firing was rapidly turning 
into what everybody had expected sooner 
or later—a frankly partisan scramble for 
political advantage, with one eye on the 
headlines and the other on 1952. 

During the opening days of testi- 
mony by General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, members of the joint Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees had approached their task with an 
air of earnest objectivity. When General 
of the Army George C. Marshall took the 
stand, the objectivity slipped a little as 
Wisconsin’s Republican Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley took the lead in critical 
questioning of the witness. With the ap- 
pearance of General of the Army Omar 
N. Bradley, objectivity took a tailspin 
into an atmosphere of angry recrimina- 
tion from which it may not recover. 

Bradley’s position in the matter was 
simple and,-so all but two of the Demo- 
crats (and six Republicans) felt, entirely 
sound: The chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would not tell the Senators what 
had been said in the confidential April 6 


meeting with the President at which Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal had been agreed upon. 
Anything the committee wanted to know 
about actual decisions reached and ac- 
tions taken to support them he said, he 
would disclose. But his confidential re- 
lationship as an adviser to the President 
made it impossible to reveal the prelimi- 
nary discussions leading up to those de- 
cisions. 

Wrong Man. To this Wiley took 
violent exception. How, he demanded an- 
grily, could the committee learn anything 
if witnesses could claim a “confidential 
relationship” with the President? Al- 
though both MacArthur and Marshall 
had been permitted to do so without chal- 
lenge, Wiley decided to force a showdown 
with Bradley. (Reportedly his Republi- 
can colleagues had planned to spring the 
issue on highly unpopular Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, were horrified when 
Wiley attacked popular Omar Bradley.) 

The committee voted 18 to 8 to up- 
hold Bradley, but the immediate result of 
the controversy was an outburst of 
“whitewash” charges by many Republi- 





Wide World 


Friendly. Marshall finds Fulbright (1.) and McMahon helpful. (SEE: Politics) 
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Pathfinder 
Storm center. Bradley's assertion of 


confidence stirs a fight. (SEE: Politics) 


cans and angry rejoinders of “politics!” 
by the Democrats. 

In this hullabaloo, the major points 
of testimony were in danger of being ob- 
scured. Of prime significance was Mar- 
shall’s disclosure that on Jan. 13 the 
President had sent MacArthur a personal 
letter outlining the reasons why the Gov- 
ernment wished to hold in Korea if pos- 
sible, but at the same time did not want 
the general to take offensive action which 
might enlarge the war. 

The Bear in Siberia. Marshall 
also testified that Russia is the main 
enemy in the Far East, that the Soviet 
Union is behind Communist Chinese ag- 
gression, and that there is sufficient Rus- 
sian strength in Siberia to launch a heavy 
blow if U.N. forces should attack Chinese 
bases in Manchuria. 

Bradley in his turn was equally 
rough with MacArthur’s thesis that a 
quick blow against Red China could end 
the Korean War. This, he said scornfully 
would be “the wrong war, in the wrong 
place, at the wrong time and with the 
wrong enemy.” 

Bradley also testified that the present 
“limited war” was the safest way to con- 
duct the Korean campaign and would in 
the long run result in victory for the U.N. 
MacArthur’s testimony that the limited- 
war strategy had been imposed by Mar- 
shall over the wishes of the JCS, he said, 
was “just not so.” And MacArthur’s call 
for “enlargement” of the war, he said, 
“would probably delight the Kremlin 
more than anything else we could do.” 

Ambush for Acheson. This week, 
with Bradley back on the stand to face 
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further questioning, the investigation was 
apparently heading into further wrangles. 
Even though the chairman of the JCS 
had managed to get by relatively un- 
scathed on the issue of “confidential re- 
lationships,” others might not be so suc- 
cessful. Most notable was Acheson, on 
whom Republicans and some Democrats 
were preparing to do a real hatchet-job. 
Aside from J. William Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas and Connecticut’s Brien Mc- 
Mahon, who were industriously defending 
the Administration, the Secretary of State 
could expect little support from commit- 
tee members. Most are convinced he 
should have resigned months ago. 

On broader issues of policy, and on 
diplomatic and military history running 
back as far as Yalta and Tehran, Repub- 
licans also intend to pull no punches, 

Armistice Talk. As investigators 
prepared this week to finish with Bradley 
and turn to his fellow members of the 
JCS before tackling Acheson, rumors of 
some kind of settlement in Korea con- 
tinued to circulate through Washington. 
Presidential Adviser W. Averell Harri- 
man said the war might end “next week, 
the week after, in a month or two 
months.” Vermont’s Senator Ralph Flan- 
ders (R.) said he got the impression that 
something big was in the wind. There 
was a feeling in the Government which 
nobody could analyze which seemed to 
add up to hope. 

If the hope was justified, then the 
MacArthur investigation might become 
academic. If not, it would be a prolific 
breeding ground for political issues. 


General MacArthur 


in an Ivory tower 


The United States, wrote colum- 
nist Doris Fleeson acidly last week, now 
has two Pentagons—the big one in Wash- 
ington and a little one in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. 

“In the little Pentagon,” she wrote, 
“a two-star general, retired, Courtney 
Whitney, almost daily issues commu- 
niqués which point out the errors of the 
Joint Chiefs, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Commander in Chief. . . . These 
pronouncements are solemnly front- 
paged and flashed throughout the nation. 

“Meanwhile, exactly as in Tokyo, 
Major General Whitney’s friend, for 
whom he speaks, holds himself aloof 
from the common herd of reporters, 
radio commentators and plain people 
passing to and fro. . . . Every Thursday 
the President himself stands at the bar 
of public opinion to answer for his 
plans . . . the confusions and contradic- 
tions of the record being built by his 
administration. . . .” 

Command Performance. While 
Miss Fleeson thus spoke angrily for an 
impatient press, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur this week continued 
to remain aloof, his custom ever since 


he moved into Tokyo’s Dai Ichi Build- 
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Mac in mufti. A rare appearance, with his wife and Durocher. (SEE: General) 


ing as Supreme Commander in 1945. 

His appearances were carefully 
spaced and carefully calculated. In 
civilian clothes (double-breasted suit and 
Homburg hat) for the first time in 11 
years, he attended a ball game or two, 
tossed out the opening ball, acknowl- 
edged the multitude’s cheers. The rest 
of the time he remained secluded, not 
even addressing the country in the first 
person except on the single occasion of 
the Truman press conference (see below) 
when he authorized Whitney to drop his 
customary “the general feels” and substi- 
tute the candid pronoun “I.” 

Behind the closed doors of the Mac- 
Arthur suite, the mail and invitations 
continued to pile up. The flood of ap- 
proving letters had slacked off somewhat 
from its early rush following his arrival 
in the country (as it had slackened at 
the White House and in Congressional 
offices on Capitol Hill), but invitations 





Acme 
China policy. Rusk spells out a firm 
American attitude. (SEE: U.S.) 


to speak were still coming in. An aide, 
Col. Laurence E. Bunker, disclosed that 
the general intends to delay further 
formal appearances until after the Senate 
Investigating Committee completes its 
work: He wants to keep an eye on the 
testimony since he may be recalled for 
rebuttal of Administration witnesses. 

Most invitations, Bunker said, will 
be declined. Those which are accepted 
will be based on geographical location 
and careful timing, because “the general 
is not given to casual speaking.” 


The U.S. spells out 
its China policy 


The Truman Administration last 
week moved to nail down its policy of 
revived friendship for the Nationalist 
China of Chiang Kai-shek and increas- 
ingly rigid opposition to the Communist 
China of Mao Tse-tung. 

In Senate committee testimony by 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall, 
press conference statements by Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson and speeches by 
Assistant Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Ambassador-at-Large John Foster 
Dulles, the Administration outlined: 

1. It will not permit Formosa to fall 
into Communist hands. 

2. It will probably veto any attempt 
to seat Red China in the U.N. 

3. It will not permit Red China to 
have a hand in the Japanese peace treaty. 

4. It will favor revolution in China 
against the Communist regime. 

On the first three points, Marshall 
and Dulles were unequivocal. Acheson 
said the U.S. was against anyone shooting 
his way into the U.N. It was left to Dean 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary for Far East- 
ern Affairs, to spell out the U.S. position 
most forcefully. 


Satellite Colony. Rusk branded the 
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Peiping Government a “colonial Russian 
government” and said “We recognize the 
National government of the Republic of 
China. . . . That government will con- 
tinue to receive important aid and assist- 
ance from the United States. .. .” 

Reaction at home and abroad was 
fast and furious. The 15 allied nations 
fighting in Korea sought a clarification of 
what they interpreted to be a State De- 
partment move to implement the return 
of Chiang to China. The Republicans 
crowed that the Administration was sim- 
ply adopting as its own the policies 
advocated by General MacArthur. Ache- 
son hastened to say there was no depar- 
ture from established policy; Rusk was 
simply amplifying the Administration’s 
existing policy. 

And the Pentagon was particularly 
vitriolic. For, as Walter Lippmann 
pointed out, while JCS Chairman Omar 
N. Bradley was arguing for a limited 
Korean War, Rusk, in effect, was advo- 
cating a policy which “means that the 
war must go on indecisively and indeter- 
minably.” 


High cost of firing 


The nation learned last week that 
its Government has spent $500,000 in a 
so-far futile attempt to fire one $5,450-a- 
year employee. 

When Orton T. Campbell came back 
from World War II and asked for his old 
job at the Government Printing Office, he 
was reinstated at the same salary but a 
lower Civil Service grade. Campbell filed 
suit for his old grade, took it to the Court 
of Appeals. In June 1949, shortly before 
the suit came up, he was fired by GPO 
which said he had “maliciously” slan- 
dered its officials. 

Last week U.S. District Court Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough ruled in Camp- 


bell’s favor, remarked that the Govern- 


People’s affairs 


Estimated Federal tax re- 
ceipts for fiscal 1951—surpassing 
the 1945 peak—will be eight times 
the level of 1940 and 12 times that 
of 1930. How this tax burden af- 
fects the home is illustrated by the 
total receipts (in billions) and the 
per capita shares as shown below: 

Fiscal year Total 
1930 $ 3.6 
1940 LW 
1945 44.3 
1950 39.8 
1951 (est.) 47.2 


Per capita 
$ 29.78 
43.56 
334.88 
268.22 
314.66 


Since July 1 the Government 

has taken in $39,595,086,814 

Since July 1 the Government 

has spent $36,318,008,022 
The Government 

o eee es ces 6$294,681,089,207 


owes 
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ment’s expenditure was “so extraordinary 
that I can’t characterize it.” 

When the Justice Department an- 
nounced doggedly that it would pursue 
the ouster attempt as a “test case,” Golds- 
borough admonished it not to spend an- 
other half million—*Make it a quarter of 
a million this time.” 


Whistle-stop talk 
in the capital 


Harry of the Whistle-Stops was 
back on the job this week. After a month 
of careful walking on political eggs, the 
President finally decided to let fly with 
his old punch. 

His targets were General Mac- 
Arthur, Senator Taft, “special interests” 
and the Republican Party. And not con- 
tent with his sallies at them, he also 
began tentative plans to take another 
cross-country trip later in the summer. 

It was on the subject of MacArthur 
that Truman let off steam most notice- 
ably. Four weeks of pent-up annoyance 
spilled over in his press conference, 

Background. For the first time his 
countrymen learned that the President 
had considered firing the general ever 
since MacArthur wrote the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars about Formosa last August 
(although he hadn’t told anybody about 
it) ; that the deciding episode was Mac- 
Arthur’s offer to negotiate with the 
Chinese general in March at the same 
time the U.S. was consulting with its 
13 fighting allies on a similar proposal, 
and that Secretary of~ State Dean 
Acheson at first opposed the ouster on 
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Orator. President Truman opens fire on his critics. (SEE: Whistle-stop talk) 


the “purely political” ground that it 
would cause an uproar. 

This disclosure of long-time Presi- 
dential pique (which prompted Mac- 
Arthur to announce that he had read of 
it “with astonishment bordering on in- 
credulity”) was only part of a busy Tru- 
man week. Earlier on the same day he 
had sailed into Taft for wanting to cut 
the projected armed forces by 500,000 
men while also favoring a policy which 
might bring all-out war with China. 

In the same tart vein, he also told 
his audience (the National Conference 
on Citizenship), that “special interests” 
are opposing extension of price, wage 
and rent controls. These “pull-backs,” he 
said, “will ruin our economy and our 
country with it” if they get their way. 

Call to Prayer. Finally, the Presi- 
dent used the second annual National 
Armed Forces Dinner at the Statler 
Hotel to issue a typical off-the-cuff ex- 
hortation to prayer and unity. 

“We are fighting for time,” he said. 
“The young men in Korea and Japan are 
fighting for time—for us... . 

“Think—think—think what a re- 
sponsibility your President faces in a 
situation of this kind! If you would 
think, and think clearly on this subject, 
you would get behind me and help me 
win this peace... . 

“I hope every one of you will go 
home and get down on your knees and 
pray for guidance to do the right thing, 
that these young men who are now fight- 
ing on the battlefields of Korea shall not 
die in vain. It is up to you.” 

The audience, deeply moved by his 
obvious sincerity, applauded him vig- 
orously. Harry of the Whistle-Stops had 
obviously not lost his touch. 
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Harold’s Club. Acres of “one-armed bandits,” but an honest deal. (SEE: Reno) 





The honest gamblers of Reno 


Harold’s Club shows that the house never loses 


One city not invaded by the Ke- 
fauver Committee in its nation-wide 
bookie-busting blitz was Reno, Nev. Why 
not? Because in “The Biggest Little City 
in the World” gambling is legal—and 
generally honest. As a result neither 
gangsters nor their political cronies have 
been able to take over the city. 

In Reno gambling is a prime source 
of income, run like any other big indus- 
try. Cost accounting, auditing and double- 
entry bookkeeping are as typical of the 
city’s round-the-clock gaming palaces as 
they are of General Motors. 

Biggest gambling casino in the world 
is Reno’s Harold’s Club. Founded 14 
years ago by Harold Smith with a penny 
roulette game and a couple of second- 
hand slot machines, Harold’s now handles 
5,000 customers a day who bet $500,000 
on everything from craps to keno. An- 





nual profit after taxes is unofficially esti- 
mated at more than $1.5 million. 

Code for Gamblers. To what does 
Harold’s Club owe its success? Tall, sil- 
ver-haired Manager Raymond I. (Dea- 
con) Smith provided an answer: “First 
you have to be as honest as in any other 
profession; and second you have to know 
how to make friends of people who like 
to gamble. Then you must do all you can 
to keep your friends from risking more 
than they can afford to lose.” 

Deacon Smith, 64, who is founder 
Harold’s father, came to his job ($10,000 
a year plus 20% of net profits plus all 
bar profits) by way of a Vermont farm 
and ownership of a carnival. 

Unlike its Eastern counterparts, 
Harold’s believes in giving the customer 
a run for his money. One example is the 
club’s 600 slot machines (colloquially 
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Weber (left) and attorney. He could not laugh off five years. (SEE: Bad boys) 
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called “one-armed bandits”). As against 
the usual 18%-40% fix in favor of the 
house, Harold’s machines are adjusted to 
show a profit of less than 3%. Jackpots 
pay up to $500, appear at a rate of one 
a minute. Result: slot machine business 
has increased twentyfold. 

What about cheating? Says Smith: 
“People who’ve never been in a gambling 
club think we’re out to cheat our cus- 
tomers. Actually we’re all the time pro- 
tecting them against cheats. When cheats 
get in the game, honest customers and 
the house both lose.” 

Harold’s keeps credit ratings on 
more than 60,000 clients, once granted 
credit of $250,000 to a customer, but, 
after he had lost that amount, balked at 
going up to $500,000. 

Welcome Winnings. The Deacon, 
who knows that all the percentages work 
for him, has mellowed with. the years, 
even likes to see an occasional customer 
depart with a bundle of Harold’s lettuce. 

Once using a crude system of betting 
numbers that had not come up for long 
periods, two University of Chicago stu- 
dents ran $300 up to $13,000 at roulette. 
But after five days they began to lose. 
“Their winnings went fast,” recalls the 
Deacon. “Down to $8,000 in a few hours. 
We coaxed and begged them to quit be- 
cause we knew their luck had run out. 
Finally, after dropping another $500, 
they did quit. We were out $7,500 but 
we were happy to part friends.” 

Where the “public relations” pro- 
grams of big city bookies generally con- 
sist of heavy contributions to the care 
and feeding of big city cops, Harold’s 
has other uses for its funds. Besides sup- 
porting various Boy Scout activities and 
the Reno Day Home—a nursery run by 
Catholic nuns for the children of working 
mothers—the casino awards 112 univer- 
sity scholarships a year to qualified 
graduates of 27 Nevada high schools. 

Result: Last fortnight Renoites voted 
down an attempt to open their city to 
Eastern gamblers. Reno’s gambling will 
stay “honest.” 


New York’s bad boys 


In the wake of any serious exposé 
of U.S. city politics bobs up the equally 
serious question: Who’s gonna be the 
patsy? 

Last fortnight New York, still shaky 
from the cyclonic passage of the Senate’s 
Crime Committee, heard the first answers 
to that question. Since ex-Mayor William 
O’Dwyer had examined his conscience 
in Mexico City’s far-off Embassy and 
found it 99*%00% pure, the moral spot- 
light was switched to more vulnerable— 
and more accessible—targets. 

Obvious candidates were O’Dwyer’s 
buddy, Deputy Fire Commissioner James 
J. Moran, and racketeer Louis Weber. 
Moran, for saying he had met Weber 
“only three or four times,” drew a quick 
conviction for perjury and a sentence of 
five years in jail and $2,000 fine. Eleven 
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days later, Weber, for denying he had 
ever seen Moran, took the same rap. 
When asked what business he and Moran 
had been discussing, Weber offered only 
one reply: a loud guffaw. 

Third candidate for public scapegoat 
walked into court last Friday: former 
Commissioner of Investigation John M. 
Murtagh. There he faced charges that he 
had “willfully and unlawfully” neglected 
to tell Mayor O’Dwyer that gamblers had 
been bribing his cops. 


More controls— 
and more confusion 


The Administration went all-out 
last week in a tub-thumping campaign to 
sell the defense effort to the home front. 
From all sides public officials harangued 
and prodded their countrymen, trumpet- 
ing that this emergency was the real 
thing. 

The object of it all was to make a 
case for the rigid wage and price controls 
the Administration has long desired. Busi- 
ness listened sullenly, warned of black 
markets and curtailed production if such 
controls were granted, loudly proclaimed 
its own prescription for a healthy econ- 
omy: stringent curbs on credit and a pay- 
as-we-go national budget. 

The Administration was in the 
anomalous position of calling for more 
controls on the one hand (wages, prices) 
and refusing to apply necessary controls 
(on “easy” money and Government 
spending) on the other. More than one 
American was confused. 

While spokesmen argued pro and 
con, Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
warned that the next 12 months would 
bring us closer to austerity, claimed that 
the nation, though able to deliver a “per- 
haps fatal” military blow, must maintain 
the present pace of rearmament until 
1953. Said he: “We will be walking a 
tightrope to keep materials going into 
plant expansion and still leave enough to 
keep civilian industry running.” 

At the end of nearly one year of 
“limited war,” this was the state of the 
national economy: 

e @ Production of autos, refrigera- 
tors, radios and 54 other civilian items 
was curtailed. Yet the country’s output 
hit a record annual rate of $313.9 billion. 

@ @ Food costs have climbed 50% 
more than wages. Yet the first raises per- 
mitted by the Wage Stabilization Board 
went to packing-house workers and farm 
labor—further pressuring food prices. 

e @ Labor generally is readying de- 
mands for a sixth-round wage increase, 
although shortages are making Ford lay 
off 10,000 workers, and General Motors 
dropped 12,000 and Chrysler may also be 
forced to trim its personnel—all blaming 
cuts in civilian output ordered by the Na- 
tional Production Authority. Yet the Ad- 
ministration is starting to pour nearly 
$1 billion more a week into defense or- 
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ders, many of which will go to big auto 
manufacturers. 

ee Agriculture Secretary Charles 
Brannan said current controls wouldn’t 
“cut beef production now. Yet cattle rais- 
ers said output would drop sharply, 
claiming they now operated at a loss. 


Supreme Court makes 
‘fair trade’ unfair 


From the Supreme Court this 
week came a springtide gift to consumers 
in 45 states: virtual scuttling of the so- 
called “fair trade” laws, which have 
pegged the retail prices of billions of 
dollars worth of goods each year. 

Panicky in the face of “cutthroat 





Brothers, operators of a supermarket. Re- 
fusing to abide by “fair trade,” they in- 
sisted on selling Calvert Reserve whisky 
at $3.35 a fifth—89¢ below the pegged 
level. Taken into court by Calvert and 
Seagram, the Schwegmanns fought their 
case up to the Supreme Court. 

There Justice William O. Douglas, 
speaking for a majority of six, stoutly de- 
clared that “Contracts or agreements con- 
vey the idea of a co-operative arrange- 
ment, not a program whereby recalcé 
trants are . . . compelled to submit to 
price fixing.” The Miller-Tydings law, he 
argued, could not be construed as sanc- 
tioning anything but voluntary compacts, 
freely entered or freely shunned. 

With the shackles off, retailers— 


especially in drug products—will gird 
themselves this week for some real and 
belated competition, while “ethical” man- 
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Artificial respiration. It came too late for a drowned gorilla. (SEE: Timid) 


competition” during the depression, re- 
tailers had clamored for some kind of 
floor beneath their prices, pressured the 
manufacturers of many commodities into 
offering contracts which bound dealers 
not to sell below the “suggested retail 
price.” Trade associations succeeded with 
state legislation which made a contract 
binding on all retailers whenever a single 
retailer signed, then secured the blessing 
of the Federal Government through the 
1937 Miller-Tydings amendment to the 
antitrust laws. 

Outmoded Law. As depression 
gave way to war-born prosperity, many 
retailers began to feel that their protec- 
tive armor more nearly resembled a 
straitjacket. Some found that manufac- 
turers were happily loading their regular 
retail outlets with “price-fixed” nationally 
advertised lines—and then dumping sur- 
plus goods into discount, cut-rate houses. 

First to try the validity of the whole 
system were New Orleans’ Schwegmann 


ufacturers will sell only to “ethical” mer- 
chants—and will limit their output to 
what these merchants can sell. 


The timid gorilla 


Sunday is always a big day at the 
Bronx Zoo. New Yorkers by the thou- 
sands show up to ogle the animals, stroll 
through the shady paths and ply the pa- 
tient elephants with peanuts. 

On such an afternoon last fortnight, 
visitors flocked to the amphitheater over- 
looking the outdoor pens of the Great 
Ape House. Designed to give the beasts 
an illusion of freedom, the pens are 
separated from the amphitheater only by 
a moat. Some 1,200 spectators waited 
patiently, hoping to glimpse the zoo’s 
popular gorillas, Makoko and Oka. 

Gentle, shy Makoko (14 years old, 
448 pounds) had ventured outside his 
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cage only three times in seven months. 
But at 2:30 p.m., he peered out into the 
sunlight. Fifteen minutes later he timidly 
emerged, then retreated in fright. 

Fearful Sight. Coming out again, 
Makoko circled a tree, suddenly got a 
full and terrifying view of the tier upon 
tier of human faces staring at him. Panic- 
stricken, he leaped for the wall separat- 
ing his pen from Oka’s, missed, fell into 
ten feet of water. Summoned from the 
nearby Bird House, Head Keeper George 
Scott dived into the moat. But it was too 
late: Makoko had drowned. 

With the help of two other keepers, 
Scott managed to pull Makoko out of the 
water. Keeper Andy Winnegan promptly 


applied artificial respiration. Police 
Emergency Squad 9 screeched up, 


worked for an hour with their oxygen 
tanks. But at 5 o’clock the shy gorilla 
was pronounced dead. Said Winnegan: 
“You feel just as bad as though you’d 
lost a human being.” 


Is ECA losing 
its independence? 


The Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration learned last week what it is 
to fight a two-front war. 

Up on Capitol Hill, ECA dug in to 
meet a barrage of Congressional queries 
on its latest budget request: a proposal 
to route some $250 million of Marshall 
Plain aid to Turkey, Greece, Iceland and 
Austria via the European Payments 
Union, which functions as a clearing- 
house for the deficits and surpluses of 
international trade. 

Downtown, ECA braced itself against 
efforts of the State Department to cap- 
ture control of its whole operation. 

Main charge leveled at ECA by the 
legislature will probably be that to chan- 
nel this big sum through the Payments 
Union would be merely another way of 
resuming dollar aid to Great Britain, 
since the four little countries would buy 
from her much of what they need. One 
possible reply: for the U.S. to provide 
supplies to these countries directly would 
only accentuate our material shortages. 

Co-ordinated to Death? As for 
State, it has long been restive under a 
system which has made ECA missions 
abroad virtually “second embassies”— 
and often more important than the first. 
Now President Truman, in a stiff letter 
to ECA Director William C. Foster, has 
ordered him to “advise and consult with 
the Secretary of State and his staff.” This, 
to many ECA officials, spells the begin- 
ning of the end of their autonomy—and 
their efficiency. 

It is unlikely that ECA will simply 
stand still under this shelling. And, on 
one front at least, it has been promised 
the support of a big gun: Of the Presi- 
dent’s attempt to subordinate ECA to 
State, Senator Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio) 
said flatly, “I don’t think Congress will 
agree to it.” 
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Shadow Pentagon. There'll be a big hiding-place up there. (SEE: Underground) 


The brass hats go underground 


Pentagon No. 2 hides in a Pennsylvania mountain 


In clear view of Pennsylvania High- 
way 16, the procession of heavy trucks 
waddled up the dusty, twisting mountain 
road, passed the guards’ checkpoint— 
and disappeared. 

In routine and unremarked fashion, 
they had entered what may be the most 
important hole-in-the-ground in the U.S.: 
the Defense Department’s “Little Penta- 
gon,” about 18 miles northeast of Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Quietly under construction since 
January, this restricted subterranean 
center is expected to be ready in seven 
or eight months to become the telecom- 
munications hub of the free world. From 
three sides of Raven Rock Mountain, 
sandhogs working for P. J. Healy Co.— 
which built New York’s celebrated Lin- 
coln Tunnel—are drilling great tile-lined 
shafts, three shifts a day, seven days a 
week. 

The finished chamber, according to 
local observers, will be 3,100 feet long, 
contain four suites for the top brass (the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, among others), and 
provide operational quarters for some 
1,200 technicians in peacetime, or 5,000 
if atomic bombing threatens the Wash- 
ington command. 

Full-time Moles. Some of the per- 


sonnel, it is believed, will have quarters 
underground; the majority will probably 
be housed at nearby Camp Ritchie, war- 
time military intelligence preserve. While 
rumors circulate of an express highway 
to be bored the full 90 miles to Washing- 
ton, Army surveyors more sensibly scour 
the area for airfield sites to protect and 
service the new base. 

Considered important before, the 
“Little Pentagon” has gained added pri- 
ority since the shelving last month by 
Congress of the General Services Admin- 
istration’s dispersal plan for the nation’s 
capital. The GSA had urged erection of 
four satellite centers 15 to 20 miles from 
the District of Columbia, to house those 
vital to the Government’s functioning. 
With this project knocked cold by econ- 
omy-minded Senators, General George C. 
Marshall fell back last week upon emer- 
gency measures drawn up by the National 
Security Resources Board. 

Scattered Civilians. “In the event 
of an attack which might destroy our 
facilities for operating at our present 
headquarters,” Marshall warned the capi- 
tal’s 140,000 defense workers, “we must 
be prepared to operate at locations re- 
moved from Washington.” He named 20 
assembly points in the District and in 
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adjacent Maryland and Virginia, where 
the workers would then be assigned to 
alternate headquarters. 

These quarters, he admitted, “have 
been selected.” He didn’t name them. But 
it took little guesswork to conclude that 
the one permanent installation which 
would bind together these wide-sprawled, 
makeshift HQs would be the bombproof 
burrow hollowed out of Raven Rock. 


Mother’s day 


In Waterloo, Iowa, housewife Jean- 
nette Watson refused to serve as a juror 
last week when informed that she would 
be unable to go home during the trial. 
Her reason: “I’ve got two children with 
no one to take care of them.” 

The judge promptly slapped her 
with six months for contempt. Next day 
the Iowa Supreme Court slapped back, 
ordered Mrs. Watson’s release. 


For the record 


House and Senate conferees on the 
draft bill agreed that all youths must 
register at 18, with actual service to 
begin at 18% after all eligible men in the 
19-through-26 group have been called. 

e @ “General” Jacob S. Coxey, 97, 
who led Coxey’s Army of unemployed on 
Washington in 1894, died in Massillon, 
Ohio. 

e e Thirty-six hundred men of the 
4th Infantry Division sailed for Europe 
to join the North Atlantic Pact army. 
The 2nd Armored Division will go at the 
end of June, with two more divisions, as 
yet unannounced, to follow. (See below.) 
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To Europe. Maj. Gen. Harlan Hartness 
says good-by to troops. (SEE: Record) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 





Who runs the business? 


The story is still repeated in 
Western Europe about the Russian 
and American soldiers who argued 
while they were fraternizing at the 
close of the late war. 

“In America,” said the Commie, 
“the billionaires own the automobile 
factories. In Russia the people own 
the factories.” 

“Sure,” answered the GI. “But 
in America the people own the auto- 
mobiles. Who owns the automobiles 
in Russia?” 

GI Joe was right to indicate that 
few except the top bosses have auto- 
mobiles in Russia. He was on less 
solid ground if he conceded that in 
America the people do not own both 
the automobiles and the factories in 
which they are made. General Motors, 
for instance, has nearly 500,000 stock- 
holders. Few of them are billionaires. 

The other day Mr. and Mrs. 
Brady Denton of Saginaw, Mich., 
bought seven shares of stock in the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
By that purchase they became the 
millionth shareholder in that com- 
pany. Yet no single stockholder owns 
as much as ¥4 of 1% of the corpora- 
tion. 

The U.S. Steel Corporation has 
more than a quarter of a million 
stockholders and no one person holds 
as much as 0 of 1% of either the 
preferred or common stock. 


* * . 


It was the chairman of U.S. Steel, 
Irving S. Olds, who recently said: ° 

“Tf all the dividend-paying stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at the close of last year had 
been rolled up into one composite 
issue, a single share in this average 
American industry would have cost 
the investor exactly $33 and would 
have paid him a dividend of $2.21 
during the year. That is hardly a 
‘fabulous’ profit; but nevertheless it 
represented a good return as divi- 
dends go—a return of 6.7% on the 
investment.” 

Mr. Olds suggests that in Amer- 
ica we might well change the ancient 
phrase, “the privileged few”—cor- 
rectly used in all countries where 
government is bigger than the people 
—to “the privileged millions.” 


% & x 


About 15 million persons own 
corporation stocks. As Mr. Olds 
points out, “Stock ownership is one 
of the most completely democratic 
institutions to be found anywhere in 
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Irving Olds. Millions of “privileged.” 


this democracy of ours. There is no 
special privilege about it; but there 
is a very important privilege that the 
people of many other nations do not 
enjoy. Here, in America, everyone is 
at liberty to participate in corporate 
ownership or to refrain from doing 
so—just as he pleases... . 

“The citizens of many other na- 
tions do not have that privilege. They. 
are compelled, by taxation, to provide 
capital for government-owned corpora- 
tions, whether they wish to do so or , 
not; and they are denied the right to 
participate proportionately in any 
profits... .” 

Under the American competitive 
system the citizen—who is also the 
consumer—actually decides most cor- 
porate policies because he votes his 
preferences every time he buys what 
a company sells. No corporation can 
continue without these consumer 
votes. 


” 7 “ 


No socialized ownership, no so- 
cialized controls, can ever produce so 
much for so many. The more the 
British have placed their industries 
and utilities under government owner- 
ship and control the poorer they have 
become. The Russians, who have had 
super-government much longer, are 
even poorer. 

The needless and dangerous 
OOPS now begins to tighten its con- 
trols on the system of free choice. 
Congress should refuse to extend its 
powers beyond the June 30 deadline. 

All of us can regulate business 
better than a few of us can. 
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Danger—INFLAMMABLE! 


A spark in the vital Iranian oilfields 


could start a world-wide blaze 


The crisis over the oil of Iran, 
which fuels the British Navy and sup- 
plies a third of Europe’s needs, neared 
the showdown stage this week. The final 
decision, and possibly the choice between 
peace or World War III, rests with Mo- 
hammad Mossadegh, frail, ailing, aging 
(somewhere between 69 and 76) Premier 
of Iran. 

Mossadegh is the chief architect of 
Iran’s drastic scheme to take over control 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 56% owned 
(and 100% controlled) by the British 
government. Under a contract intended to 
run until 1993, AIOC pumps 700,000 
barrels a day from the oilfields in South- 
ern Iran, fourth largest producer in the 
world. The oil moves through pipelines 
(see map) to the world’s largest refinery 
at Abadan and then is marketed by the 
British. Iran’s share of the royalties con- 
stitutes nearly half of the Tehran govern- 
ment’s revenue. 

Iran’s young Shah and a handful of 
his pro-Western advisers were satisfied 
with the arrangement and wanted to con- 
tinue it. But Mossadegh, an “Iran-firster” 
who despises foreigners, carried his case 
to the reactionary Majlis (Parliament). 
A highly emotional man who frequently 
weeps or faints, or both, during speeches, 
Mossadegh pushed his project into law. 

No Admittance. As this week be- 
gan he was hiding out behind locked 
doors and boarded-up windows in two 
rooms of the Parliament building. There 
he vowed to remain until the British had 
given up the oilfields. In a fiery, dramatic 
speech to the Majlis, he announced that 
an old dream prompted his decision. 
Once during a period of illness, he said, 
a shining angel appeared in a dream and 
instructed him: “Go, cast off the chains 
binding Persia’s feet.” The meaning of 
the dream became clear, he said, when 
AIOC nationalization was proposed. 

Actually it was fear of the fanatical 
sect, Fayaden Islam, that drove Mossa- 
degh into his hide-out. He has good rea- 
son to fear these fanatics. They killed 
former Premier Hussein Hajir in 1949, 
murdered Premier Ali Razmara early this 
year, and tried to murder the Shah. They 
have marked Mossadegh for the kill be- 
cause he refuses to release jailed Faya- 
dan Islam leaders. 

Frightened Old Man. It is the 
world’s misfortune that Mossadegh is the 
man who must decide who gets Iran’s oil. 
For he is so obsessed with fear for his 
own safety that he displays little concern 
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that his refusal to dicker with the British 
may result in World War IIL 

Iran must market its oil to keep from 
going broke. Its ragtag economy is at 
such low ebb that it has been living on 
funds borrowed from AIOC. The army 
(60,000 troops) reportedly went without 


eee ee ee gots 


Mossadegh. “Go, cast off the chains 
binding Persia’s feet.” (SEE: Danger) 
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The oil of Iran. All of the pipelines 
run south. (SEE: Danger) 





pay for a period of two months. 

But as Iran’s economy goes from bad 
to worse, Mossadegh stubbornly refuses 
to make the decision which could save 
his country from national suicide—and 
perhaps save the world from war. For 
lack of know-how, technicians and an es- 
sential distribution system, Iran can’t 
market its own oil. To continue to reap 
the profit from its black gold, it must 
make a deal with one of three countries: 

1. Russia. Iran is one of the four 
nations that share a border with Russia 
and still maintain their independence. If 
it wanted to risk its sovereignty, it might 
bring in Russian technicians. But oil in 
Iran is not oil in Soviet planes or tanks. 
There are no pipelines from Iran to Rus- 
sia on the north. And the USSR has 
neither the tank cars to move it over the 
inadequate Trans-Iranian Railroad nor 
the tankers to ship it to the nearest Black 
Sea port. 

2. The United States. The U.S. 
stands by Britain. Washington notified 
Iran last week that American know-how 
won't be available to carry on if the Brit- 
ish get out of Iran. 

3. Britain. Despite Mossadegh’s 
stubborn position, Britain is by all odds 
Iran’s best bet, eager to compromise and 
ready to give Iran a better deal than it 
could get from any other buyer. In a 
stern note last week London warned Iran 
that its refusal to negotiate would bring 
“the most serious consequences.” 

Meantime, Britain alerted 3,000 men 
of the crack 16th Parachute Brigade for 
“overseas duty.” Observers guessed that 
“overseas” meant Iran. But neither the 
note nor the paratroopers immediately 
impressed Mossadegh. He refused to see 
Sir Francis Shepherd, British ambassa- 
dor to Tehran, remained incommunicado 
in his two-room “prison,” left the decision 
between war or peace in the balance. 

Some weeks ago an Asian diplomat 
in Tehran told Robert T. Hartmann of 
the Los Angeles Times: “The Iranians 
have nothing—no army, no industry, no 
discipline—nothing but clever politicians. 
But never underestimate their politicians. 
They keep their places only by playing 
Russia against her rivals—Britain, Ger- 
many, America. They have a marvelous 
instinct for perceiving the precise mo- 
ment when Russia and her rivals are in 
equilibrium, for only then can Iran get 
anything out of either of them. Such as 
more money for her oil.” 

Mossadegh qualifies as a clever poli- 
tician who plays that sort of game. But 
as this week began, observers agreed, he 
was overplaying the role. 


High-speed ace 


Capt. James Jabara, Wichita, 
Kan., last week became the world’s first 
jet ace when he shot down his fifth and 
sixth MIGs over Korea. It takes five to 
become an ace. Jabara, also an ace in 
World War II, flew 108 missions in F-51s. 
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Room for two more NATO allies 


Turkey and Greece can be anti-Red strongpoints 


The U.S. finally got around last 
week to backing Turkey and Greece for 
membership in the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance. 

For the anxious Turks, it was none 
too soon. Ever since September, when 
NATO denied Turkey a place in the Alli- 
ance, the Turks have been pressing the 
U.S. for a security guarantee. 

To anyone in Washington who would 
listen they pleaded their case: They hated 
communism; in Korea they had left as 
many tales of heroism in their wake as 
they had dead Chinese. And at home they 
had 400,000 soldiers, as tough as the ones 
in Korea, eager to fight. 

Endangered Gate. But, the Turks 
were quick to point out, their country 
was in an unenviable spot, and time was 
running short. It is the gateway to the 
explosive Middle East and it shares bor- 
ders with Russia and Bulgaria. Without 
support, the Turks argued, they could 
hope to do little more, if attacked, than 
fight a holding action. 

NATO membership for Turkey was 
out of the question so long as some char- 
ter members were against it. Although 
Britain and France had aid treaties with 
Turkey, they were opposed to bringing it 
into NATO for fear of Russian reprisal. 
They figured the Kremlin might look on 
that as an act of encirclement and use it 
as an excuse for an attack. Their point 
was that European defense must be solid 
before Turkey was brought into the fold. 

The Scandinavians were reluctant to 
sign up to defend a country so far away. 





Wide World 
Father’s Day. Ridgway welcomes sen 
Matthew Jr., 2, to Tokyo. (SEE: Korea) 


They also were afraid that the acceptance 
of Turkey as a full member would ele- 
vate it on the priority list for U.S. aid at 
their expense. 

By last week, the British (with a 
nervous eye on jittery Iran) and the 
French were beginning to relax their op- 
position. But the Scandinavians were still 
skeptical about consenting to a full mem- 
bership. 

Advance Planning. To the mili- 


tary staff of NATO’s Standing Group, 
Greece and Turkey already were in—on 
a “planning basis.” They were too im- 
portant, as Eisenhower’s southern flank, 
to be left undefended. Greece, with all 
her economic woes, had promised nine 
divisions—more than most NATO coun- 
tries. 

In Turkey, the West was getting a 
solid ally. It already had put nearly $400 
million in ECA and MDAP aid into 
training and equipping 26 crack divisions. 
It spends 40% of its budget on defense. 

It also is a likely site for airstrips. 
But, the Turks argue, it would be risky 
to let the West build them in Turkey 
without taking it into the defensive alli- 
ance. 

Turkey’s determined opposition to 
Russia could be its top asset as an ally. 
The Turkish attitude on communism was 
summed up last month by Ambassador 
Feridun Cemal Erkin, speaking at the 
opening of Philadelphia’s “Turkish 
Week.” “Benjamin Franklin,” he said, 
“had an appropriate warning for the 
West—if we don’t hang together, we will 
hang separately.” 


Round 2 in Korea: 
a record slaughter 


From the bloody 125-mile Korean 
front, last week, came reports of the most 
vicious slaughter in the history of modern 
warfare. On May 17 the Chinese, with a 
brutal disregard for human life, charged 
in for Round 2 of their spring offensive. 
The U.N. won Round 1 in 12 days. Red 
casualties: 80,000. . 

The Communists hit first on the east 
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Honor for Turks in Korea. Eighth Army’s Lt. Gen. James Van Fleet salutes Turkish honor guard at the front. (SEE: Room) 
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central front. A quick rout of two ROK 
divisions caught the U.S. 2nd Division, 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Clark Ruffner, 
in a dangerous pocket with their east 
flank exposed. “Ruffner’s Roughnecks” 
found themselves attacked on three sides 
by 96,000 Chinese. They came despite 
barbed wire, napalm (jellied gasoline) 
attacks, minefields and machine-gun fire 
in an endless procession of suicide at- 
tacks. 

One officer called the Red onslaught 
“an astounding demonstration. They wade 
right through machine-gun or artillery 
fire. The bodies pile up and they walk 
right over the bodies and the pile of 
bodies gets higher.” 

Revenge Attack. Col. John Cough- 
lin, a 2nd Division regimental com- 
mander, said the Reds had detailed maps 
of the 2nd Division’s battle deployment. 
“They wanted revenge,” the officer added, 
“for the defeat we handed them . . . when 
we smashed their offensive last winter.” 

They failed to get it. In what Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway described as a 
magnificent stand, the 2nd Division pul- 
verized every attempt by the Chinese to 
storm its positions. 

“If the unit on our east flank had not 
collapsed,” said an officer, “we would 
have piled so many Chinks on the mine- 
fields to our front that our own troops 
would not have been able to climb over 
the hill of bodies.” 

All along the front the story was the 
same. A spearhead north of Seoul was 
ripped apart. Twenty-five miles east of 
Hangye another drive tore a gap in the 
U.N. line, but the Reds did not have the 
strength left to exploit it. 

By the first of the week Round 2 was 
over. It had cost the Reds 58,000 casual- 
ties compared with 1,618 (a 36-1 ratio) 
for the Allies. Whether the Communists 
could come back for another round still 
remained to be seen. 
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‘ Wide wens 
Jacqueline Auriol. Over Marseilles, a 
new speed record. (SEE: Madame) 


Sugar in Paris 


France’s First Lady, Mme. Vin- 
cent Auriol, and some 50 other notables 
waited last week in a gilded salon of the 
Latin American House in Paris to receive 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund’s am- 
bassador of good will. 

Thirty minutes late, middleweight 
champion Sugar Ray Robinson arrived in 
a lavender automobile. “I got lost in traf- 
fic,” he explained. 

Apologizing for his poor command 
of the language, he made a little speech 
in French, handed over a $10,000 Runyon 
Fund check for cancer research. Up 
stepped Justin Godart, who directs the 
French fight against cancer, to lead off 
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“M. Robsin.” Lavender car, $10,000 check and kisses for Mme. Auriol. (SEE: Sugar) 


the thanks and praise for “Monsieur 
Robsin.” Sugar Ray beamed happily, 
joined in the applause, said: “Hey, now 
I get to kiss Missus President.” 

Madame Auriol laughed and blushed. 
Leading with his chin, Sugar Ray kissed 
her twice—once on each cheek. Then he 
did an encore for cameramen (see cut). 


Madame la champ 


Mme. Paul Auriol, mother of two 
and daughter-in-law of the President of 
France, is one of the world’s leading 
women fliers. Two years ago she was seri- 
ously injured in a plane crash. Jacqueline 
Auriol underwent plastic surgery and 
went right back to flying. Two weeks ago 
she roared aloft from a Marseilles air- 
port, set a new world’s speed record for 
women. She averaged 509.245 miles per 
hour, broke the old record (469.549 mph) 
set by Jacqueline Cochran of the U.S. in 
1947. , 


For the record 


U.S. casualties in Korea (through 
May 11) climbed to 65,523. Dead: 11,112; 
wounded, 44,669; missing, 11.006. 

ee Although the U.N. Security 
Council voted 10-0 (Russia abstained) 
that Israel cease drainage operations in 
the Huleh swampland, the Israelis went 
ahead. Explanation: They had received 
no official notice from the U.N.; when 
they did, they would consider a reply. 

e@ @ In Indochina the French, using 
the Communists’ own tactics in reprisal 
for the slaying of a policeman by Viet- 
Minh guerillas, executed 20 Indocbinese 
without a trial. Four were women. 


Bolivian presidents 
are expendable 


‘ Bolivia, second largest producer of 
strategic tin, is a nation with a low 
standard of living (per capita annual 
income: $22) and a high rate of polit- 
ical upheaval. Since 1917 no Bolivian 
president has had the fortune to serve 
out his full term. Political coup, suicide, 
lynching or resignation forced 16 succes- 
sive changes in administration. 

Last week President No. 17 in the 
hapless string, sad-eyed, bearded Ma- 
merto Urriolagoitia, maintained his coun- 
try’s record for government instability. 
He resigned, flew off to Arica, Chile. 

Behind this latest political crisis 
was Victor Paz Estenssoro, 43-year-old 
former attorney for the Patino tin in- 
terests, who has not set foot in Bolivia 
for five years. Paz Estenssoro was the 
brains behind the cruel administration 
of President Gualberto Villarroel. Under 
the banner of the National Revolutionary 
Movement (MNR), as close an approach 
to nazism as ever set up shop in the 
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Western Hemisphere, Villarroel ruled 


from 1943 to 1946. 

Dictator’s End. Then his oppressed 
people rose in wrath, stormed the palace, 
killed Villarroel, strung his body from a 
lamppost in La Paz, the two-mile-high 
capital. To save his own skin, Paz Estens- 
soro skipped off to Buenos Aires. 

From Argentina he continued to run 
MNR. Months ago he announced he 
would run as an absentee candidate for 
President in the May 6 election. The 
government put up Gabriel Gosdlvez, a 
weak candidate with little vote appeal. 
Four other parties barged into the race. 

Paz Estenssoro had the support of 
three strangely matched groups: Com- 
munists (outlawed in Bolivia), miners 
and intellectuals. He won votes with 
promises of higher wages, social reforms 
and nationalization of the mines. 

Since Bolivia denies the ballot to 
women and illiterates, less than 5% of 
the nation’s 3.5 million voted. Paz Es- 
tenssoro polled 45% of the vote, 14,000 
more than Gosalvez in second place, but 
not enough for the clear majority which 
the law requires for election. That put 
the choice up to Congress, where the gov- 
ernment’s big majority practically as- 
sured the election of Gosalvez. 

Exit Line. From his Argentine 
sanctuary Paz Estenssoro howled bitterly. 
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Urriolagoitia. For No. 17, a plane ride 
to Arica. (SEE: Bolivian) 


Urriolagoitia feared MNR might strike 
in rebellion. So he played it safe, hustled 
off to Arica after turning over his au- 
thority to a military junta. 

“This,” the junta said, “is not an- 
other coup like so many in our history 


OVERSEAS WIT 


It is too bad that future genera- 
tions cannot be here at this time to see 
the magnificent things we are doing 
with their money. 

—La Petite Gironde, Paris. 
* & *& 

A visiting mission somewhere in 
a United Nations Trust-Territory met 
a tribal chief with 360 wives. 

The head of the mission looked 
grave and tactfully explained to the 
chief that polygamy was a backward 
custom, highly detrimental to the prog- 
ress of the country toward self-govern- 
ment, and that he had better choose 
one of his 360 wives and tell the rest 
to go home to their mothers. 

“You tell ’um,” said the chief. 

—United Nations World. 
* 8 © 
Do not do unto others what you 
would not have others do to you. 
With this version of the Golden Rule 
as their slogan, members of the game 
conservation groups of Hanover asked 
visitors during Agriculture Week not 
to disturb the deer in the mating season. 


—Die 7 Tage, Baden-Baden, Germany. 
* * * 


After the invasion of Italy dur- 
ing World War II, war correspondent 
Quentin Reynolds was having a meal in 
a small spaghetti restaurant in Rome. 
On the wall was a sign from the Musso- 


lini era reading: Guerra contra la 
mosca—“War against flies.” 
When the food was served it was 
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immediately covered with a swarm of 
flies. Reynolds pointed to the sign. 

“Yes,” said the waiter with a deep 
sigh, waving the flies away, “we lost 
that war too!” 

—Randers Dagblad, Denmark. 
* *% * 
From behind the Iron Curtain: 

In Rumania a teacher asked a pu- 
pil: “What do the great Soviet Union 
and the sun have in common?” 

“Satellites,” said the boy. 

“That’s right,” said the teacher, 
“but isn’t there some difference?” 

“Yes,” answered the pupil. “The 


designed to create a dictator. . . .” Ur- 
riolagoitia said he acted to “save the peo- 
ple from falling again under the yoke 
of Nazi-fascism, now in league with com- 
munism.” 

The ten-man junta promptly declared 
the May 6 election void, announced an- 
other would be held at “the proper time.” 
That time, Latin American observers 
speculated, might not come until the 
junta was certain of an orderly election 
without Paz Estenssoro on the ballot. 

What happened in Bolivia last week 
was deplorable, but as the New York 
Times commented, what might have hap- 
pened could have been worse. The anti- 
American Pas Estenssoro had promised 
to purge the “Yanqui influence” in Bo- 
livia. In power, he might have schemed 
to freeze the United States out of its 
only source of tin in the hemisphere. 


Global gamble 


Last December when Lloyds of 
London had to quote odds on the likeli- 
hood of a world war by September 1951, 
they took a look at the international scene 
and came up with an encouraging 50-1. 
By last week even Lloyds was getting a 
little fidgety. Their latest odds: 19-1. 


sun gives its satellites heat and light. 
But the great Soviet Union doesn’t do 
the same for its satellites. Instead it 
takes coal and fuel from the satellites 
so Russia can have heat and light.” 


In Hungary a commissar asked a 
peasant how the new potato crop pro- 
duction plan was coming. “Under our 
glorious leader, Stalin,” answered the 
peasant, “our potato crop has been 
miraculous! If we were to put all our 
potatoes in a pile they would make a 
mountain reaching to the feet of God!” 

“But you know there isn’t any 
God,” said the commissar. 

“There aren’t any potatoes either,” 
replied the peasant. 


ides ete ENA 
Frankfurter Illustrierte, Germany 


“There can’t be much of a future for us, Ivan. As the best worker in my brigade 
I can’t marry a man who fulfills his quota by only 97%!” 
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P. A. Gruetter—Black Star 


Home was never like this. At Pestalozzi Children’s Village orphans of war from seven nations happily work, play . . 


An Alpine home for war orphans 


Children of seven countries live happily together 


Walter Robert Corti, a young 
Swiss editor, was mulling over a batch 
of war pictures in the summer of 1944. 
One thing haunted him—the faces of 
bewildered children, war’s innocent vic- 
tims. In an editorial Corti suggested that 
neutral Switzerland should provide a 
haven for war orphans. His idea got 
immediate response. Youth leaders from 
Switzerland and other parts of Europe 
pledged their support. The Swiss village 
of Trogen, 3,000 feet up in the Alps, 
offered a site. 

In January 1945, Corti’s dream came 
true with the founding of Pestalozzi 
Children’s Village (named after Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi, a Swiss educator 
who cared for orphans during the Napo- 
leonic wars). 

Today the beautiful village, built on 
pine-clad hills by 600 volunteer workers 
from 17 countries, is one of Switzerland’s 
outstanding attractions. Last week in 12 
large chalets about 200 children from 
seven countries were enjoying the closest 
thing to a normal life most of them ever 
have known. 

The village has about 40 foster par- 
ents and teachers and 20 Swiss admin- 
istrators. Its annual budget of 500,000 
Swiss francs ($115,000) is financed by 
numerous fund campaigns and private 
donations. 

On arrival most of the children were 
undernourished, prematurely aged and 
shattered emotionally. Some were vet- 
erans of street gangs, organized for petty 
thievery. The village administrators 
found that setting some of the little 
toughs straight was no easy task. One 
foster father found four or five beys in a 
chalet cellar, dismantling the central 
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heating system. They were going to take 
it, a piece at a time, into Trogen to sell. 
But despite their hardened backgrounds, 
no child has ever been expelled for 
continued bad conduct. 

Little U.N. The boys and girls range 
in age from 6 to 14. They live in na- 
tional groups, run on the family prin- 
ciple by foster parents. They attend 
school, learn trades, play, go home for 
summer vacations. 

Morale at Pestalozzi is Alps-high 
and the children have none of the 
prejudices of their elders. The first 
German youngsters to arrive, for in- 
stance, found their chalet had been deco- 
rated by their “traditional enemies”— 





Black Star 
. . and learn a trade in their quest for 


a better way of life. (SEE: Alpine) 


the French. But the cold war hasn’t 
spared Pestalozzi. Sixteen Hungarian 
youngsters were recalled by orders of 
their government. Budapest had insisted 
they follow a way of life that would have 
turned their chalet into a Communist 
cell. Two weeks later, while 20 Polish 
children were away on vacation, Warsaw 
made similar demands. Again the village 
refused and the Polish youngsters never 
returned. 


Red China embargo 


strengthens the U.N. 


When war broke out in Korea last 
summer, the United Nations, with Russia 
on the sidelines, promptly empowered its 
members to use force to resist the aggres- 
sion. With the United States as a spear- 
head, a U.N. army rushed into battle, 
fought valiantly, hurled the Reds out of 
South Korea. 

Last week, after a long delay, the 
U.N. declared economic warfare against 
the aggressors. It invoked an embargo on 
all shipments of arms, petroleum and 
items useful in the production of war 
goods intended for Red China or North 
Korea. 

The embargo was proposed by the 
U.S., moved quickly through the Addi- 
tional Measures Committee, 11-0, and the 
General Assembly’s Political Committee, 
45-0. On Friday it was finally approved 
by the Assembly, 47-0. Eight nations ab- 
stained; the Soviet bloc, which can be 
expected to ignore the embargo, was re- 
corded as not voting. 

In its practical effect on the war in 
Korea, the embargo may not be great. 
(See The World and Us.) Red China, of 
course, will continue to get arms from its 
Soviet arsenal. The U.S. stopped war- 
goods shipments to China last year. 
Britain followed suit on oil and two weeks 
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ago stopped rubber. But Red China con- 
tinued to profit by leaks from Malaya and 
Hong Kong. (This week the Federation 
of Malaya and Hong Kong promised to 
stop these leaks.) 

Throttled Trade. But the embargo 
already has had its effect on nations not 
engaged in the fighting in Korea. Two 
weeks ago Indonesia boldly asserted it 
would sell rubber to the highest bidder, 
Communist or non-Communist. But then 
it had a change of heart and announced 
it would comply with the U.N. embargo. 
West Germany, which built up a thriving 
China trade, promised to tighten controls 
to keep industrial equipment from Mao 
Tse-tung’s regime. 

Most important of all was a drastic 
change in the attitude of India toward the 
Korean War. To escape Mao’s displeas- 
ure, the Nehru Government had opposed 
declaring Red China an aggressor. In the 
final ballot on the embargo, India ab- 
stained instead of voting against it. 


Less than ‘Secret’ 


“It’s not that we don’t trust them, 
old boy. Just a matter of being discreet!” 
A British member of the Allied defense 
setup in Europe thus defined the care 
with which NATO partners regard the 
exchange of vital information. 

Even in the “full partnership” be- 
tween the democratic nations of the West 
there are different levels of trust. Leakages 
of vital information have been too fre- 
quent to permit unlimited access to all 
material. For instance, the U.S. might feel 
secure in sending defense-research discov- 
eries to Britain, but they might contain in- 
formation which it would not want known 
in, say, France. Or Britain might fully 
confide top-secret material to the U.S., yet 
not be ready to let Italy have it. The 
French could conceivably confide more 
readily in the Belgians than the Dutch. 

Last week the defense departments 
of the Allied Powers received a new rub- 
ber stamp for documents which, if circu- 
lated too freely, might cause embarrass- 
ment. 

It reads: “Discreet.” 


‘I hate to see...’ 


Bands in Korea, lacking the music 
for Ethiopia’s anthem, last week hailed 
that country’s first troops to arrive at the 
front with St. Louis Blues. 


Typographical error 


Austrian Communists last week 
put up 50,000 posters to plug their phony 
peace campaign and quickly pulled them 
down again. Hidden away in the text 
the Commies found a neat bit of anti- 
Communist sabotage: the slogan “Long 
Live Tito.” 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 


Economic warfare 


Anybody can see in a minute 
that to bomb Red China would in- 
crease the risk of large-scale war in 
Asia. 

All the discussion and testimony 
with reference to General MacArthur 
confirms that point. He says the risk 
must be taken if the Korean war is to 
be won. The Administration and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff reply that the 
risk is too great. 


*% 


What many people do not 
seem to realize is that the arms em- 
bargo against China, now approved 
by the United Nations, is funda- 
mentally similar to the more direct 
methods advocated by General Mac- 
Arthur. An embargo is a more subtle 
act of hostility than outright bombing. 
But it is none the less a hostile act, 
inviting reprisals, which are now to 
be expected. 

With only two exceptions, Soviet 
Russia and its satellites possess every- 
thing necessary for waging large-scale 


war. The two deficiencies are oil and 


rubber—the items against which the 
U.N. embargo is primarily directed. 

Russia herself, with the aid of 
German techniques, is now manufac- 
turing large quantities of synthetic 
rubber. And Russia, in the Caucasian 
and Rumanian fields, is also produc- 
ing enough oil for her domestic needs. 
But in neither case is there any sur- 
plus to spare for Red China, deficient 
in both these essentials of mechanized 
warfare. 


Moscow cannot spare either oil 
or rubber for China. But Moscow is 
in a position to even the balance by 
cutting down the Free World supply 
of both these necessities. 

The bulk of the world’s natural 
rubber comes from Malaya and to a 
much lesser extent from Indochina. 
In both of these areas communism is 
well organized and aggressive. With 
the application of the U.N. embargo, 
Communist retaliation to limit pro- 
duction in the rubber plantations of 
Southeast Asia must be expected. 

Fuel for the British Navy, as well 
as a sizable part of all the oil con- 
sumed in Western Europe, has been 
coming from Iran. The U.N. embargo 
on petroleum to China will assuredly 
be followed by more active Communist 
interference with the production and 
export of Iranian oil. 


%* * 


General Bradley says that fol- 





Wide World 
U.N. talks sanctions. Lacoste 
(France), Gross(U.S.),Jebb( Britain). 


lowing MacArthur’s advice would put 
us “in the wrong war, at the wrong 
place, at the wrong time, with the 
wrong enemy.” That is an oversimpli- 
fication of the problem. From the 
Communist viewpoint, any place, time 
or way of waging war against the Free 
World is satisfactory, the more so if it 
can be done without actual fighting. 

Indeed, the Kremlin will prob- 
ably always choose to attack this 
country and its allies by undermining 
free enterprise, rather than by crude 
military aggression. We should never 
forget that from the Communist view- 
point the enemy is not Great Britain 
or the United States, but the capitalist 
system as such. 
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Therefore no one should expect 
that a U.N. embargo against Red 
China, desirable though it may seem, 
will by itself lead to any constructive 
consequences. 

The case of Hong Kong is an il- 
lustration. This British colony, on the 
southern coast of China, could at any 
time be captured—at a cost—by the 
Chinese Reds, as it was captured by 
the Japanese in the last war. 

But to cut off its trade with China 
by an embargo is to turn Hong Kong 
towards communism more safely and 
surely than by planting the red flag 
on its ramparts. One may even pre- 
dict that the first fruits of any effec- 
tive U.N. embargo is likely to be the 
bloodless surrender of Hong Kong to 
Chinese communism. 











WASHINGTON TALK 





Georgia’s Russell: 
the man for the job 


“I'd give a third of my salary—-and 
that’s all I’ve got—if this cup could pass 
my lips.” 

So muttered Senator Richard Bre- 
vard Russell Jr. (D.-Ga.) in late April 
as his colleagues tagged him to lead their 
inquiry into the firing of General Douglas 
MacArthur. By last week, however, Rus- 
sell had discovered—to his considerable 
surprise—that his reputation for objec- 
tivity was still unsullied, the cup he had 
been handed far from bitter. 

Courteous and temperate, but 
shrewd, the Senator had managed to ex- 
clude press, radio and television from 
the hearings, yet kept their representa- 
tives reasonably well informed and as 
happy as newsmen are likely to get. He 
had given both Republican critics and 
Democratic defenders an equal crack at 
the witnesses, yet prevented the inter- 
rogation from degenerating into a brawl. 
If and when the hearing comes to an end 
(Senator Ralph Flanders of Vermont ob- 
served last week that “like the war in 
Korea, there seems no way to terminate 
it”), Russell seems sure to emerge as he 
began—one of the Senate’s most admired 
and more potent spokesmen. 

Family Album. The eldest of 13 
children, Dick Russell can number among 
his brothers a justice of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, an Army major, an English pro- 
fessor, a Presbyterian pastor, and a doc- 
tor. 

Of them all, his mother (named 
Georgia’s Mother of the Year in 1950) 
once wrote: 

“As you know, in growing flowers I 
never have hothouse plants. I love the kind 
that can stand anything that comes along. 
And I love to think of my ‘13 varieties’ 
growing and thriving and sending out 
fragrance, beautifying the world.” 

Dick Russell has done little to beau- 
tify the world, but much to make it run in 
more orderly fashion. As Georgia’s young- 
est Governor (33), Russell made a name 
for himself by hacking $3,750 from his 
own salary and a million dollars from the 
state’s bureaucratic overhead, moved on 
to become in 1933 the Senate’s youngest 
member. Promptly seeking out the parlia- 
mentarian, he boned up for hours on the 
chamber’s rules of order. Result: Never 
mousetrapped by technicalities, he has 
often turned them against the opposition 
with neat effect, as in his successful lead- 
ership of the southern bloc’s fight against 
cloture in 1949. 

The 52 States. Still as concerned 
with economy as in his youth, Russell 
four years ago made the one proposal 
not even his parliamentary skills could 
maneuver to first base: a plan to invite 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland to 
join the U.S. as four new states. “It would 
remove economic complications and cre- 
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Sweetheart. Miss Di Maio polished her plate impartially. (SEE: 


ate world trade,” the Senator explained. 

To date, Congress has mailed no 
such bids. But Russell hasn’t given up 
hope that reason—and a prudent desire 
to save money—may yet prevail. 


Headline sundae 


Anyone who wants to use the Great 
Debate as an excuse for a great debauch 
can now drop into Quigley’s Pharmacy in 
Washington and order, for 45¢, a mon- 
strous confection called the Truman- 
MacArthur Split. Billed as an extra- 
special, super de luxe concoction of three 
different ice creams, banana trimming, 





Pathfinder 
Russell. He kept his salary—and his 
Senate reputation. (SEE: Georgia’s) 
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whipped cream, strawberry sauce and 
nuts, the Split has become a neighbor- 
hood favorite overnight, outselling any 
special sundae in the store’s history. 
Partisanship may be a spur to ap- 
petite, but it isn’t strictly necessary. Dis- 
covered last week in the act of downing 
a Truman-MacArthur was Marie Di 
Maio, George Washington University’s 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi for 1951. Asked 
whether she was pro-Harry or pro-Mac, 
she giggled, finally said: “I’m split.” 


Life of the party 


John L. Lewis, it developed last 
week, can use his notoriously bushy eye- 
brows for something besides browbeating 
coal operators. As he demonstrated to 
an admiring throng at a recent party 
thrown in his United Mine Workers office, 
Lewis can balance 16 toothpicks on each 
thicket. 


The waste-basket (10) 


By the end of June 1952 there will 
be some 2.6 million employes on the Fed- 
eral payroll—and 891,000 of them will 
have been hired just to replace those who 
have left during the year. Cost of this 
staggering 36% turnover rate has now 
been computed by the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report. At an average 
figure of $700 to cover three months’ 
training for each replacement (and omit- 
ting the expense of such security clear- 
ances as may be needed), the bill will 
come to $614 million. 
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SCIENCE 





Dusting crops 
with electricity 


In an agricultural engineering lab- 
oratory at Michigan State College, youth- 
ful graduate student Henry D. Bowen 
rigged a copper wire inside the nozzle 
of a crop-dusting powder blower. He 
turned on the current, and when the dust 
blew out, each particle picked up an elec- 
trical charge. Like magic, the leaves 
and stems of the plant in front of the 
nozzle got a coating—even on the under 
side and on surfaces opposite the stream 
of dust. 

Last week Bowen’s electrostatic 
method of crop dusting showed promise 
of revolutionizing the battle against in- 
sect and plant disease. Equipment was 
being put together for full-scale field 
trials. If they prove as successful as the 
laboratory tests, farmers will have a way 
of dusting crops with better coverage 
from 32 feet away than from 4 feet un- 
der present methods. At the same>dis- 
tances, 1] times more charged dust will 
cling to the plant than when uncharged. 
Greatly eased may be the back-breaking, 
time-consuming hauling of water and 
mixing of sprays. 

Automatic Charge. Plants usually 
have no electrical charge—or only a 
slight one depending on various factors, 
including the fertilizer used. By a law 
of physics, the electrical charge of the 
dust cloud creates an opposite charge 
on the surface it surrounds. Opposite 
electrical charges attract, so the dust 
particles jump onto the plant. 

Benton’s device puts a charge of 
12,000 to 20,000 volts on the dust. Power 
comes from a tractor’s electrical system 
and is converted and boosted by a series 
of electrical steps. Engineers estimate 
cost of the equipment needed for a four 
row commercial duster at about $300. 
Low amperages used make it even safer 
than an approved electrically charged 
fence. 

Besides more effective application 
with less labor, the process has another 
advantage: It saves on insecticides—hard 
to get in wartime conditions. 


Endangered research 


It isn’t the money they get, but 
the strings attached to it that had some 
of the nation’s top scientists worried last 
week, 

In a poll of 106 medical school 
deans and productive scientists, the New 
York Times found widespread concern 
over “dangers” to research, even though 
sums poured into projects have increased 
400% during the last ten years. Most 
of the money, say the scientists, is ear- 
marked for studies which have a fore- 
seeable practical use, neglecting explora- 
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tions which may broaden basic knowledge. 
Missing Millionaires. In the past, 
scientists could interest wealthy individu- 
als in supporting research ideas, the 
Times pointed out. But rising taxes have 
largely dried up that source. Now most 
of the money comes from industry or the 
public—contributed through fund-raising 
drives or taxes spent on Government re- 
search grants. Half of all medical school 
research today, the Times reported, is 
paid for by the Federal Government. 


Du Pont does tricks 
with common sand 


Sand in the grease for your automo- 
bile bearings? Sand mixed with wax to 
take the slip off your freshly polished 
kitchen floor? It’s not as implausible as 
it sounds, chemists at Du Pont’s new 
$30 million experimental research labor- 
atory in Wilmington, Del., said last week. 

They revealed developments in the 
use of two new types of silica—most 
people know silica as sand—to make 
grease stand up better under heat and to 
doctor the particles of liquid waxes so 
that they lose some of their slipperiness 
but none of their gloss. 

The Du Pont chemists started with 
common sodium silicate. By knocking off 
hydroxyl groups (oxygen and hydrogen 
atoms) from its molecular structure, they 
wound up with an extremely fine form of 
silica. Its ball-shaped particles are only 
15 millimicrons—less than a millionth of 
an inch—in diameter. Mixed with liquid 


waxes, these group around the wax par- 
ticles to give them an anti-skid surface. 
The product is finding wide use in indus- 
trial and building maintenance fields. 

Long-lasting Grease. The second 
form, a fine, fluffy powder, hates water. 
Combined with oil, it produces a tough 
all-purpose grease. In laboratory tests 
it stood up under punishment equal to 
10,000 miles of use. Further research is 
programmed to find out whether the 
product will have advantages not offered 
by all-purpose greases now on the market. 

Demonstrations of these products 
were shown visitors at the dedication of 
Du Pont’s new Experimental Station, 
biggest research lab in the chemical in- 
dustry. They are examples of research 
ideas that proved successful, said Du 
Pont’s president, Crawford H. Greene- 
walt. “But for each good one, there are 
19 flops.” 


What bomb? 


Concerned over possible labor-re- 
cruiting and civil defense problems, the 
Atomic Energy Commission decided to 
find out whether people had any qualms 
about living near an atomic energy in- 
stallation. So AEC asked the University 
of Michigan to make an opinion survey. 

Among the findings: Half the 1,276 
persons interviewed gave so little thought 
to an A-bomb attack on their community 
that the subject rarely entered their con- 
versation. A fourth had never heard of 
atomic radiation. And one out of a hun- 
dred hadn’t even heard of the A-bomb. 





Michigan State College 


Bowen. Less coverage from uncharged (right apple) than charged. (SEE: Dusting) 
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Smashing a racket in eyeglasses 


Doctors and firms promise 


She was surprised—and pleased— 
when he charged her only $5 for the 
careful eye examination that showed she 
needed glasses. And when he kindly sug- 
gested an optical company where she 
could get the prescription filled, she 
trusted his judgment. But what the doc- 
tor hadn’t told her was that the optical 
company would kick back to him half 
the jacked-up price she would pay for 
her lenses. 

Last week this vicious racket—which 
had cost the nation’s eyeglass wearers 
millions yearly—was shattered like spec- 
tacles dropped on the pavement. Federal 
Judge Walter J. La Buy in Chicago ac- 
cepted consent judgments entered by 
four optical companies and 3,300 doctors. 
In what amounted to an out-of-court 
settlement of the kickback charges, the 
defendants did not admit being guilty— 
but they promised not to do it in the 
future. 

Thus ended five years of complicated 
legal jockeying. The Government had ac- 
cused the companies and physicians of 
violating the Sherman Antitrust Act by 
a rebate scheme that increased the price 
of glasses as much as 100%. 

Too Many to Try. Of the optical 
houses which pledged not to participate 
in any future rebate schemes, two— 
Bausch & Lomb and the American Op- 
tical Co.—control the biggest part of the 
eyeglasses manufacturing industry. The 
doctors named, the Government said, 
practice in 41 states and are “represen- 
tative of a class . . . so numerous as to 


‘No more kickbacks’ 


make it impracticable to bring all of 
them before the court.” Not involved, 
however, were optometrists, who are not 
M.D.s but are licensed to examine eyes 
and fit glasses, usually for a single 
charge. They sell two thirds of the spec- 
tacles dispensed annually. 

The rebate system has existed for 
years despite official frowns of medical 
societies. Optical companies blamed the 
doctors for its continued existence; 
physicians said they were forced into it 
by the competitive practices of the com- 
panies. 

Evidence to support the Govern- 
ment’s legal action came from FBI ex- 
amination of books kept by doctors and 
companies. A Justice Department spokes- 
man said defendants accused were those 
“against whom we had the best cases.” 
Will this stamp out the racket among 
those not named? “We think,” said the 
spokesman, “they'll see the handwriting 
on the wall.” 


Relax, Fatso! 


Exercise is a fine thing, but don’t 
expect it to reduce you. Dieting is safer 
and easier, writes Dr. Max Millman in 
the magazine Today’s Health, published 
by the American Medical Association. 

“To lose a pound of body fat .. . by 
physical activity you would have to saw 
wood for 101% hours, lay 14,731 bricks, 
do carpentry for 30 hours, shovel 114,000 





pounds of sand, run 43 miles or wrestle 
5% hours,” he says. 

Exercise puts a strain on a heart 
already working extra hard to take care 
of a tubby body. For fat people, Dr. Mill- 
man says, the greatest service exercise 
can do is to improve muscle tone. And it’s 
more likely to put on weight than to take 
it off, because “activity increases the 
appetite”’—you eat more calories than 
you burn up in exercise. 


A-bomb first aid 


There’s nothing so strange as 
somebody else’s medicine cabinet. And 
even your own may have a bewildering 
array of bottles and boxes, pills and pal- 
liatives—most of them for last year’s 
ailments. 

That, says the New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., is one of the two things wrong 
with the average household medicine 
chest. Old prescriptions may change in 
strength so that they are either harmful 
or useless; they ought to be thrown out. 
Secondly, few family closets are stocked 
with the proper first aid necessities— 
especially in these A-bomb threatened 
days. 

For emergency steps that might save 
a life, says the company, 15 things ought 
to be on hand: a first aid handbook; 
triangular bandages (for slings, tourni- 
quets and wounds) ; castor oil eye drops 
(for eye burns); laundry (naphtha) 
soap for disinfecting and as a counter- 
measure to radiation exposure; ointment 
for burns; iodine or equivalent antisep- 
tic; sulfathiazole ointment to limit wound 
infection; aromatic spirits of ammonia; 
adhesive tape and adhesive dressings; 
gauze bandages and sterile squares; ab- 
sorbent cotton; safety pins; a pair of 
scissors. 


Wide World 


Painless dentistry on a mechanical jaw 


Like your fingerprints, the 
chews and wiggles of your jaw are dif- 
ferent from everybody else’s. That’s one 
reason why trial-and-error fitting in the 
patient’s mouth has been needed to lo- 
cate and grind down high spots in den- 
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tures. Now comes Dr. Walter C. Harbart 
of Los Angeles with a newly invented 
mechanical jaw to do the chew-fitting 
job. First a “check-bite register” records 
a patient’s individual movements (left). 
Then the dentures-to-be are held in 


temporary mountings and the high 
spots marked with carbon strips while 
the robot jaw duplicates the patient’s 
movements. Long sessions in the den- 
tist’s chair, Dr. Harbart believes, can 
thus be eliminated. 
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Tough going’s a cinch with an 
Eaton Tandem. Lee B. Hutchens, 
lumberman of McMinnville, Oregon, 
likes the way he can hustle those logs 
along. “An Eaton Tandem Axle makes an 
easier-riding truck, too—you can travel 
faster without the usual thump and shake,” 
says logger Hutchens. 


OGGER LEE B. HUTCHENS knew what he wanted—an axle 
with great ruggedness and pulling power without the over- 
weight that cuts down pay loads. 

And he found an Eaton Tandem just the ticket—his Eaton- 
equipped Diamond T really puts hustle into log hauling. 

It rolls over mucky wood-roads without holdups. Travels fast 
on highway hauls—saves gas, time and tire dollars. 

Eaton Tandem Axles give trucks greater traction and pull. 
The single drive line eliminates power-stealing angles and excess 
parts—simplifies maintenance. A third differential in the power 
divider keeps equal power on every wheel even though wheel 
speed may vary because of road irregularities or differences in 
tire diameters. 


These famous dollar-savers are worth talking about—when You can go now — On highway runs, Eaton Tandems 


“ . . save time and gas. And they stay on the job with less 
you’re talking truck with your dealer. time out for repairs. 


EATON Tandem Axles 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





om Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free 
Valves ¢ Tappets ¢ Hydraulic Valve Lifters 
Valve Seat Inserts ¢ Rotor Pumps ¢ Conven- 
tional Motor Truck Axles ¢ Permanent Mold 
Gray Iron Castings ¢ Heater-Defroster Units 
Spring Washers and Screw Assembly (Spring- 
tites) ¢ Snap Rings * Cold Drawn Steel 
Stampings ¢ Leaf and Coil Springs ¢ Dyna- 
matic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers. 


“Finest on the market!” — Z. C. R. 
Hansen (left), manager of Automotive 
Equipment Co., Portland, Oregon, talks Eaton 
Tandem Axles with Lee Hutchens. “We use 
them on fire apparatus, logging trucks, prac- 
tically every job where a power and speed 
‘range is a must,” says Hansen. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS 


vision, Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. of St. Louis, Hughes seheeaee Co. 

of Culver City, Calif., and«Piasecki Helicopter Corp. of Morton, Pa.-— 
have anything they want the smaller fellows to do and "won't have 
until something happens that hasn't happened yet." 


SMALL COMPANIES SUFFER from cutbacks and material shortages—-resulting in lay- 


offs and shut-downs. They hope that CMP—-the Controlled Materials 
‘Plan——will make priorities effective. 


saetiaten contracts so the firms can look for subcontracts. 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE IN PRICE CONTROLS is demonstrated by recent surveys noting 
that 7 out of 10 consumers expect higher prices by late summer. 


BLACK MARKETS ARE OPENING UP RAPIDLY. Cattlemen say buyers will be coming to 
the farms this winter. Slaughterers are selling meat in packaged 
units for 50% more than the whole carcass. Newsprint, nails, paper- 
board, basic chemicals, copper, roofing materials, rolled and sheet 


steel are already selling at premiums, in violation of ceilings. 


PRICE BOSS MICHAEL DISALLE claims the reason is that his price-—control system 
is suffering from growing pains. He thinks he will be able to con- 
trol meat prices more effectively than was done in World War II. 


BUT DR. ALAN VALENTINE, who quit as Director of Economic Stabilization because 
Washington practices disgusted him, says price-wage controls as now 
administered will prove a "futile, expensive and even tragic venture." 


A SHARP DIFFERENCE OF OPINION exists between the nation's home builders and 
Government estimators. The industry foresees better than a million 
units this year while Government officials think materials and credit 


curbs will hold them down to 850,000. 


THE PREFAB INDUSTRY alone expects to put up 100,000 homes this year against 
55,000 in 1950, stimulated by defense housing demands. 


CO-OP APARTMENTS ARE BOOMING because, with each tenant as part-owner, builders 
can obtain easier mortgage terms than on conventional rental apart— 
ments. Co-op tenants, like purchasers of homes, get the advantage of 


real-estate tax and interest deduction on income tax. 
THE HIGH COST OF SEIZING COAL MINES, railroads and factories to prevent strikes 


will dampen political action in this field. The Supreme Court has 
ruled, in a coal-mine case, that a company whose property is taken 
over in a strike-prevention move may sue the Government for damages, 


presumably including cost of pay raises during the seized period. 


0. GLENN SAXON, YALE UNIVERSITY ECONOMICS PROFESSOR, predicts that if Govern— 
ment fiscal policies of the past 17 years are continued through the 
current rearmament period the buying power of the dollar will drop to 
20¢-——-perhaps even as little as 5¢--within a decade. Preventive steps 
Saxon recommends are: a balanced budget, tax revision to encourage 
investment and production, return to a gold bullion standard. 


IF TAX CHANGES NOW UNDER STUDY become law, banks, corporations and the Govern— 


ment will withhold old 20% of all interest, dividends or royalty payments 
you are entitled to—just as deductions are now made from wages and 
salaries. When making out your income tax return you will credit 
yourself with the amount withheld. 
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Oh say 


“That’s Jonesey—putting out his flag again. 


“He hasn’t missed one Sunday in the 
eight years we’ve been neighbors. I used 
to kid him about it a lot. Asked him 
why didn’t he buy a cannon to shoot off 
with it. He took it good-natured-like. 
But we got to talking last week about 
war in general. That was the first time 
I even knew he had a son. 


“His boy, Joe, enlisted right after Pearl 
Harbor and got overseas fast. When 
young Joe came back, Jonesey met him 
at the railroad station, stayed up with 
him all night and rode out with him to 
the cemetery on the hill. After it was all 
over, the sergeant gave Jonesey the flag 
that had covered Joe. That's it over there. 
I don’t kid Jonesey any more. 


“Instead, I’ve been listening respectfully 

when he talks about the flag. . . only 

when be says it, it’s Flag. With a capital 

F. Same capital F he puts on Freedom, 

which is what he really means. Jonesey 

sure made me think about Freedom a lot. 
For imstance ... 


“When I vote, nobody knows where I 
put my X’s. Nobody puts me in jail for 
picking out my own church. And no 
teachers tell my kids to spy on me and 
turn me in because I squawk about taxes 
or high prices. And when I told my boss 
I was quitting to open a little grocery 
with the dough I’d saved in war bonds, 
he wished me luck and said he’d have 
his missus buy their groceries from me. 


“That's what Jonesey meant when he 
said our Freedom is right under our 
noses. Can’t feel it or see it. But it’s there 
just the same, wrapped up in every star 
and stripe in that Flag across the street. 


“And, if you'll excuse me, I’m going out- 

side and hoist my owm Flag, too .. . just 

are it last night. ‘Oh say can you 
I sure can... now!” 


SS REPUBLIC STERI 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


ey 





Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free... an America who owes 
much of her prosperity to her many huge 
industries that provide her people with the 
world’s finest living. Through these many indus- 
tries, Republic serves all America. A typical ex- 
ample can be found in the Petroleum Industry 
whose products furnish much of the nation’s 
power, heat and light. In this production, too, 


steel plays a vital role . . . carbon, alloy and 
stainless . . . much of which comes from the 
many mills of Republic. 

* * * 


write Dept. G, Republic Steel, 


{ For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
Cleveland 1, Obio 
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Knough tires to go around? Yes 


But rubber industry sweats under Government rules 


“The situation with respect to rub- 
ber,” said National Production Adminis- 
trator Manly Fleischmann last week, “is 
serious but by no means critical. It is 
getting better every day. The only serious 
shortage is in truck, tractor and farm- 
equipment tires, and we’re licking that 
problem, too. .. .” 

This month, the rubber industry was 
hitting a production rate (1.1 million 
tons a year) for civilians alone which ex- 
ceeded any previous rate for civilians and 
military together. In addition, the mili- 
tary was using an estimated 194,000 tons 
of rubber a year and the Government’s 
General Services Administration was 
stockpiling huge amounts (just how much 
is secret) for war emergency use. 

Ample Synthetic. De-mothballing 
of synthetic rubber plants (95% com- 
pleted), development of extender proc- 
esses and expansions will push synthetic 
rubber production past 920,000 tons a 
year by July and past 1.1 million tons by 
the end of the year.-This, added to im- 
ports, will give the U.S. nearly three 
times as much rubber as it used in 1945. 

Why then, if supply is good and get- 
ting better, is rubber today the most 
controlled industry in the U.S.? 

The Government owns all synthetic 
rubber plants. Since Dec. 29, it has 
bought all natural rubber sent here from 
abroad. The manufacturer can get rubber 
only from the Government at the Gov- 
ernment’s price. And, under the Rubber 
Act of 1948, he must use a fixed minimum 
percentage of synthetic rubber in most 
products. 

Most manufacturers admit there 
were valid reasons for some of these 
controls. The synthetic industry had to 
be kept alive. Prices had to be kept 
within reason. But now rubber executives 
think the need for controls is passing. 

GSA buying of natural rubber, for 
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example, was fine when the price was 
rising last December. But now, with the 
price down to 48¢ a pound from its 78¢ 
peak, tire-makers would like to see the 
market free again. Instead, they must buy 
from GSA at 66¢. GSA’s argument for 
not selling it cheaper: It doesn’t want to 
take a loss on rubber it stockpiled when 
prices were high. Answer the tire-makers: 
The consumer will take a loss if the 
Government doesn’t. 

Unfair Order. Another case of bu- 
reaucracy in business which disturbed 
rubber manufacturers was the stdden 
NPA order (May 1) lifting the require- 
ment that imported products contain as 
much synthetic as American products do. 
This.gives foreign rubber men a competi- 
tive advantage. 

What, moreover, was to prevent for- 
eign companies from bringing in white- 
sidewall tires, a high-profit line which 
Americans now can’t make because of an 
NPA ban? Already, in New York, im- 
porters were offering all colors and sizes 
of Italian rubber thread for panties, gar- 
ters and foundation garments; U.S. man- 
ufacturers are limited by NPA order to 
six colors and 11 sizes. 

All this was small erasers beside 
the stockpile argument. Main difficulty 
was that NPA and the armed services had 
estimated the stockpile for a five-year 
war by multiplying the number of tires 
and other rubber essentials needed by the 
quantity of natural rubber required in 
each item. But the proportions of natural 
and synthetic in these items were set 
more than a year and a half ago. They 
have not been changed since, although 
the industry has found many ways of us- 
ing less natural and more synthetic to 
advantage. The obvious question: Do we 
need to stockpile so much natural rub- 
ber? 

Helping Truckers. Most rubber 





Ricker for Pathfinder 


men would like to see the stockpiling 
program cut substantially, thus freeing 
natural rubber for hard-to-get truck tires. 
Last week, in Washington, a special NPA 
task force, completing 11 weeks of secret 
work, was reappraising stockpile objec- 
tives in the light of technical progress. 

As for other controls, GSA Chief 
Jess Larson last Thursday said he hoped 
to see Government out of natural rubber 
buying “soon.” But Fleischmann could 
not “see the end of controls in sight.” 
Once imposed, Government restrictions 
seemed hard to shake. 


Will wool be 
out-of-date? 


When a 2.6 billion pound world 
demand for wool exceeded supply last 
year by more than 300 million pounds, 
and the price of wool went soaring, the 
chemical industry saw a ready market 
for new synthetic fibers. By last week, 
a whole batch of laboratory produced 


fibers (Union Carbide’s Dynel, Du Pont’s 





Department of Defense 
At Fort Lee. The Quartermaster Corps, testing new fabrics, treats them rough after they leave the laboratory. (SEE: Wool) 
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Wilbur Shaw says... 





“It's hard to describe this new Chrysler 
without going off the deep end!”’ 


Here’s why America’s most famous driver picked 
Chrysler to pace the 1951 Indianapolis 500 Mile 
Race...as recorded on tape during his first drive 
in our beautiful new car. 


“It’s a whale of an automobile . . . the most powerful— 
and probably one of the fastest stock sedans manufactured 
in the United States.” 


“It’s pretty hard to describe this car without going off the 
deep end ... this car has it in every department!” 


“This engine . . . (the revolutionary new 180-horsepower 
Chrysler FirePower Engine) ... I can’t get over the amount 
of power and snap ... it’s incredible .. . even at 70 miles 
an hour, when I step on it the speed walks right on up!” 





“As astonishing as the performance of this engine is, it’s 
only half the story on the new Chrysler. The rest of it is 
power steering . . . (Hydraguide, an exciting new Chrysier 
first)... the first on any U. S. passenger automobile, and a 
new Chrysler Fluid-Torque Drive.” 


“This steering combined with the automatic transmission 
.. is the nearest thing to an automatic pilot for a car I can 
possibly imagine.” 
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“That makes a lot of automobile in one package. This 
probably is the easiest car to drive that I’ve ever been in 
. . - In fact, I think so much of this car that I’ve selected 
it as the pace car in the 1951 Indianapolis 500 Mile Race.” 


* * * 


Remember . . . the above words are Wilbur Shaw’s own, 
recorded by tape recorder in the car. Your own reactions 
will be equally enthusiastic! With the revolutionary new 
FirePower engine—with Hydraguide, the first power steering 
in a passenger car—with Oriflow shock absorbers that 
double your comfort on rough roads—Chrysler brings you 
the most thrilling developments in many years. Your 
nearby dealer will be happy to let you get behind the wheel 
and feel these new thrills for yourself. 


Mr. Shaw’s comments are reprinted through the 
courtesy of POPULAR SCIENCE Magazine. 


CHRYSLER 


finest engineered cars in the world 
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Dacron and Orlon, and Chemstrand 
which is jointly owned by American Vis- 
cose and Monsanto) had secured a toe- 
hold in the U.S. market. That toehold 
promised to firm into the kind of foot- 
hold nylon and rayon got. 

New Uses. “We don’t talk in terms 
of replacing wool,” said a Union Carbide 
spokesman last week. “We talk about 
broadening the market, making more 
types of fabrics with a wider range of 
qualities at prices the customer can af- 
ford.” 

Dynel already had quite a range: 

ee Marshall Field in Chicago, 
whose wool blankets sell from $14.95 to 
$75, brought out a new $19.95 Dynel 
blanket. Its obvious advantages: price 
stability, immunity to moths and mildew; 
it is non-shrinkable, stain- and _fire- 
resistant. 

e @ Both Phoenix and Interwoven in 
mid-March brought out $1.50 Dynel 
socks. They are dyed in boiling water. 
Result: color won’t fade, even under 10 
days in a bleach. These comfortable hose 
compare with wool in looks, cost $1 less. 

Other uses thus far tried commer- 
cially: sports coats, washable gloves, 
draperies that won’t burn, easy-to-curl 
doll wigs and work clothes resistant to 
acid and fumes. 

The Quartermaster Corps will soon 
conduct elaborate tests at Fort Lee, Va., 
on those of the new fibers accepted by 
Army laboratories. Maybe wool wasn’t 
being replaced, but it certainly seemed 
due for a pushing around as the new 
specialty synthetics move from pilot 
plant to mass production. 


Practical economics 


for U.S. labor 


Often, sitting in his plain little office 
in Latrobe, Pa., (pop. 12,000), inventor- 
engineer Semon Stupakoff wondered if 
his employes really understood his prob- 
lems as president of the Stupakoff Ceram- 
ic & Manufacturing Co. 

Did the leaders of Local 622 of the 
United Electrical Workers, and the 400 
men and women they represented, know 
that he had long since cashed in all his 
own blue-chip stocks to keep the com- 
pany in business? Couldn’t they under- 
stand that his company, making insulators 
and other ceramic products for the elec- 
tronic industry faced stiff competition for 
customers? That even small increases in 
labor costs would raise the prices of 
Stupakoff’s products? 

“We pay the best wages in the indus- 
try,” Stupakoff told a visitor from New 
York one day last fall. “We can’t pay 
more and keep the company going for 
long. When I have tried to explain, my 
own words have been used against me.” 

Stupakoff’s visitor, ex-ad-man Rich- 
ard S. Rimanoczy, had heard the same 
complaint many times elsewhere. Para- 
phrasing a famous statement, he re- 
marked that there are no bad unions; 
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there are simply uninformed unions. The 
American Economic Foundation in New 
York, run by Rimanoczy and Fred G. 
Clark, had long since demonstrated to 
their own satisfaction that there is noth- 
ing wrong with American labor relations 
that the truth will not remedy. 

Truth Counts. “The most impor- 
tant thing about telling the truth,” Rima- 
noczy told Stupakoff, “is to leave no pos- 
sible doubt about its truth. The trouble 
lies not in the facts but in the economic 
mumbo-jumbo in which they are told. 
Tell the facts of job security in words 
that have only one meaning. Your people 
want this knowledge. They'll end up 
understanding that you make money with 
them, not out of them.” 

Stupakoff went along as did Vana- 
dium-Alloys Steel, Kennametal, Pearce 
Manufacturing Co., American Locomo- 
tive, American Cyanamid, Latrobe Elec- 
tric Steel, and six other local manufac- 
turers who made a series of conferences 
available to their employes. This was the 
Foundation’s first such city-wide program. 

Impartial, friendly Louis Milione, 
the Foundation group leader assigned to 
the job, found Latrobe tough-going at 
first. Only seven showed up for his first 
meeting. He made it a point then to ex- 
plain the program to union officers. 

Soon meetings grew te 35 to 45 
workers as word spread: “This is a good 
show—worth going to.” By last week, 
Milione had talked job security with 
more than 4,000 employes and some 3,000 
high school and college students. 

Under the “rules” of these confer- 
ences, the conferees produce their own 
answers. All the conference leader is 
allowed to do is guide the discussion 
along logical lines. 





Pathfinder 
Better understanding. Because of group discussions, die-setter Jim McCullough 
and die-maker Bechak know the problems of bosses like Stupakoff. (SEE: Practical) 


These logical lines are what the 
Foundation’s Fred Clark calls double- 
entry thinking: “Everything in our eco- 
nomic world comes from somewhere and 
goes somewhere. For example, anyone 
who will take the trouble to trace the 
origin of payrolls cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that all employment comes from 
customers—no customers, no payroll.” 

The starting point of the discussions 
has been the Foundation’s simple for- 
mula: Man’s material welfare equals the 
natural resources at his disposal, plus 
his human energy, multiplied by the 
tools of production. It naturally follows 
that the tools are the key to American 
prosperity and that the people who sup- 
ply the tools perform valuable service. 

At Stupakoff’s plant 92% of the 
workers attended on their own time. 
Said die-maker Joe Bechak, a former 
official of the UEW local, as Milione 
prepared to leave Latrobe this week: 
“We used to just come to work and want 
bigger money. We came to friction. Now 
I know the other side better.” Stupa- 
koff’s other workers did, too. To cel- 
ebrate the tenth anniversary of their 
local, they sent an invitation to a man 
never before invited to a union party— 
Semon Stupakoff. 


This corporation 
teaches a lesson 


There were 76 stockholders in the 
company. Each had put up a sizab! 
portion of his savings. A president and 
a chairman of the board were elected. A 
production boss was chosen, and soon thie 
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product—a child’s chair that folds into 
a step—began rolling off the line. 

Problems came quickly. The sales 
force collected more orders than pro- 
duction could fill. So company executives 
simplified the chair, found a way to make 
it with only two band saw operations 
instead of 12. 

Last week, the company—the J. A. 
C. Products Co. of Portland, Ore.—re- 
ceived widespread publicity when the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion flew J. A. C.’s vice-president, Fred 
Bastian, to Washington, D. C., to re- 
ceive an award in connection with his 
company’s success. 

Bastian’s age: 17. 

The award: a plaque from the asso- 
ciation for the best wood-using business 
under the 1950-51 Junior Achievement 
Program. 

Extension Course. Junior Achieve- 

ment, Inc., which shepherded some 2,100 

such miniature companies this year, is a 

nonprofit organization with headquarters 

in New York. It was set up 25 years ago 
by leading industrialists to teach high 
school youngsters the principles of busi- 
ness. By actually setting up and liquidat- 
ing a company during the school years, 
some 30,000 students in 20 states get the 

“feel” of profit, loss and dividends. 

This year the products of these little 
corporations included furniture polishes, 
detergents, air conditioners, barbecue 
sauce, fishing tackle and jewelry. 

Profits don’t count in judging the 
25 classes of products, or in the annual 
New York Stock Exchange award in 
June. But even in that category, Port- 
land’s J. A. C. Products was not lagging: 
While it had to cut wages from 25¢ to 
10¢ per hour to stay in business, in the 
| end it paid its worker-stockholders back 

with a 9¢ dividend on each of the 238 
shares it issued in October at 50¢ per 
share. 


Pathfinder 
Businessman Bastian. He licks a step- 
chair production problem. (SEE: Lesson) 
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Railroad Freight Charges . . . 
... the Smallest Part of rising prices 
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Let’s start back in 1939 
—at the beginning of 
World War Il — with 
wholesale prices and the 
average revenue rail- 
roads get for hauling a 
ton of freight one mile* 
. +» Standing even 











And now look—in 
June, 1946, nearly a 
year after V-) Day— 
commodity prices had 
already gone up 467. 


it had 
war. 










But railroad average 
ton-mile revenue was 
still right back where 
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By July, 1949, prices 
had moved way up 
to 98%. 


Since then, prices 
have kept on going 
... and now they are 
way up there—133%. 



















While railroad reve- 
nue per ton per mile 
had gone up only 38%. 










about the same. 


. a 
AY, “ie ij- that railroad freight charges—which even 


before the war were but a 


articles you buy—are a stil! 


*Prices are as reported in the Index Numbers of 
Wholesale Prices issued by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Ton-mile revenue, while not an exact measure of 
freight rates, measures what railroads get, on the 
average, for hauling a ton of freight one mile. 


small fraction of the 


cost of most 


smaller fraction of today’s prices 





Transportation Building « Washington 6, D. C. 








But railroad ton-mile 
revenue has stayed 
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RELIGION 





Freedom of religion 
on trial in Iowa 


Controversy swirled about Robert 
F. Shorb last week like tassels of wind- 
whipped tall corn. Shorb, a Roman Cath- 
olic who since 1949 has been a high 
school machine-shop instructor in Boone, 
lowa (pop. 12,126), is out of a job be- 
cause he refused to take his son Michael, 
7, out of a Catholic parochial school and 
enroll him in a city school. 

No legal question was involved, but 
local custom requires public school em- 
ployees to send their children to public 
schools. Boone school board members said 
their refusal to renew Shorb’s teaching 
contract for next year would have come 
about had Michael attended “any private 
school—secular, Protestant, Catholic, or 
any other.” 

But the Boone Junior Chamber of 
Commerce promptly attacked the unwrit- 
ten law as endangering freedom of re- 
ligion, and unexpected support for Shorb 
came from an organization which one 
leading Catholic publication has de- 
scribed as “the outstanding organized en- 
emy of the Catholic Church in the U.S. 
today.” Said Dr. Glenn L. Archer, execu- 
tive secretary of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State: 

“Non-Catholics who deny to a parent 
his natural right to send his child to a 
school of his choice are on no firmer 
ground than Roman Catholics who de 
nounce the public schools as ‘godless’ and 
‘monopolistic.’ ” 

Shorb, a 33-year-old war veteran and 
father of three children, said he would 
appeal his ouster, may take the contro- 
versy to court. 


Good government 
—through churches 


A U.S. Senator stepped to the pul- 
pit of a historic Pennsylvania Presbyte- 
rian church last fortnight and preached a 
first-rate sermon aimed at those Ameri- 
cans who have lost the ability to distin- 
guish between right and wrong. 

“Unless the moral forces of our com- 
munities arouse themselves to drive out 
racketeers and grafters,” warned tall, 
white-haired Senator Edward Martin (R.- 
Pa.), “there can be no hope of clean, de- 
cent, honest government.” 

Speaking on the 175th anniversary 
of Old Bethel Church, located at an Alle- 
gheny County crossroads near Pittsburgh, 
Martin emphasized that the Church is the 
foundation upon which America’s form of 
government rests. 

“The ills from which our nation suf- 
fers today,” he said, “can be overcome if 
we have a strong, militant church, bat- 
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tling day in and day out for good, sound, 
clean, economical government.” 

Senator’s Prescription. Happily, 
the kind of “moral uprising” Martin de- 
manded seemed to be taking place 
throughout the U.S. last week—even if 
not on the widespread scale the Senator 
might wish. Among recent revolts: 

e @ In Allentown, Pa., 20 Protestant 
clergymen, lining up solidly to battle 
gambling, voted unanimously to put pres- 
sure on Lehigh County officials. 

e @ Detroit Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergymen urged the Kefauver 
Committee to renew its hearings there. 

e@ @ Philadelphia’s Council of 
Churches helped launch a School of Prac- 
tical Politics to spur congregations to 
fight politically for good government. 

@ @ The New York State Council of 
Churches asked ministers of 4,700 


churches to investigate local gambling. 
ee In Allegheny County (Pennsyl- 
congregations 


vania), 500 Protestant 





Wide World 
Gentle humor. “Anyone we know?” . . 





Wide World 


.. . O'Malley and admirer. (SEE: Nuns) 


pledged support to an anti-crime crusade. 

e @ The Greater Miami Council of 
Churches demanded impeachment of 
Florida’s Governor Fuller Warren after 
he reinstated “Smiling Jimmy” Sullivan 
as Dade County sheriff. Sullivan was sus- 
pended last fall for alleged failure to en- 
force gambling laws. 

ee In Muncie, Ind., the Delaware 
County Ministerial Association called on 
“patriotic citizens to rise up and over- 
throw the criminal overlords.” 

Said the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, summing it 
all up: “No matter how adequate the laws 
and how conscientious and persistent the 
agents of enforcement, morality in gov- 
ernment will not be maintained unless it 
is demanded by the people.” 


Nuns in cartoons 


To most people the fact that nuns 
are human beings is dimmed by concepts 
of convents, severe robes and vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience. 

But thanks to Bill O'Malley, 47-year- 
old Carmel, Calif., free-lance cartoonist, 
Americans last week were getting an 
amusing but eye-opening insight into the 
life of a nun. 

O’Malley’s’ gentle, good-humored 
drawings of Two Little Nuns have been 
appearing for about five years in Exten- 
sion, Catholic monthly magazine with a 
circulation of nearly 600,000. Last fall 
Extension’s veteran managing editor, Ei- 
leen O’Hayer, selected 70 of O’Malley’s 
drawings, put them between paper covers 
and offered the books for $1 each. 

“We printed 15,000,” said Miss 
O’Hayer, who had originally suggested 
the nun idea to O’Malley. By last week 
115,000 copies of Two Little Nuns in 
book form had been sold, and Extension 
was printing 20,000 more a month. 

O’Malley’s favorite cartoon shows his 
nuns driving a clattering jalopy out of a 
used car lot. Says one to the other: “I'll 
drive—you pray!” Another shows the 
nuns passing a millinery store with many 
dilemma-inducing hat styles in the win- 
dow. “Just another thing we can be 
thankful for, Sister,” declares one. 

Reaction to O’Malley’s drawings is 
mixed. But for every carping letter Edi- 
tor O’Hayer gets from irate readers 
(“Those little nun cartoons are ridiculous 
and very unfunny”) she gets “hundreds” 
like this from a New York nun: “Tell Mr. 
O’Malley to thank God every day for that 
sense of humor. You have to hand it to 
him—he knows his nuns.” 


Perfect attendance 


Sunday school attendance at the 
Asheville, N.C., Malvern Hills Presbyte- 
rian Church has risen so sharply that an 
overflow class is held in a big city bus 
parked outside the church each Sunday 
morning. 
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Kansas Medical Technician 
“For a shave that is clean, 
quick, and painless, it can’t 


be beat.” 













Maryland Bus Driver 
“A very excellent shaver and 
curved to fit face perfectly.” 
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California Army Employee 
“Excellent, has corrected neck 
abrasions which accompanied 
wet shaves.” 


New York Soldier 
“I wouldn't exchange it for a 
thousand safety razors.” 











Idaho Forest Ranger 
“It gives my face comfort in 
all kinds of weather.” 


Pennsylvania Physician 
“Would not part with it for 
$1000 if I could not replace it.” 









Oregon Cattle Rancher 
“Very good. My beard is 
tough as wire, but I get a 
clean shave with it.” 





Iowa Laborer 
“Perfect. Shaved perfectly 
from the first time used.” 


GT ON 





Washington, D.C. Marine 
“There is nothing to equal it 


W. Virginia VA Employee 
“I get a cleaner and closer 
shave, and my face does not 
get sore.” 


Air Force Medical Officer 
“Most useful gift— No hot 
water on this island — beards 
grow twice as fast and thick.” 


Colorado Printer 
“It shaves whiskers as close as 
any safety razor and is so fast.” 


Nebraska Clerk 
“The quickest and best way to 
shave — Use Remington.” 


Indiana Farmer 
“.«.€asy On my tough beard, 


Hlectric Shavers 
wrote this ad 


Washington School Worker 
“,..everything one could wish 
for -— fast, smooth, close, easy 
to clean, safe.” 







Mississippi Boat Captain 


shave.” 


Wyoming Salesman 
“Best shave in 33 years.” 


New Jersey Mechanic 
“Excellent service no com- 
parison with non-electric 
| razors.” 


Ohio Welder 
“Can't be beat for speed and 
close shaving.” 
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“I’ve never had a smoother 











for shaving comfort, efficiency, 
speed and cost.” 


tender skin, and prevents in- 
grown hairs.” 





Tennessee Shipping Clerk . 
“I went in the storeand asked 
for the best and I got a 
Remington.” 


Virginia Mechanic 
“Wouldn’t trade it fora 
private barber.” 


Oregon Electrician 
“No finer gift ever came my 


” 


way. 


Missouri Accountant 
“Makes shaving a pleasure.” 






Thousands of these voluntary words of praise pour 
into Remington Shaver Headquarters every month. 
From old and young, from every corner of the nation, 
enthusiastic owners from all walks of life write their 
praise on Remington Warranty Cards.* There is 
no finer, more useful or more acceptable gift for 
men, young or old. For Father’s Day, Graduation, 
Anniversaries, and Wedding Gifts—no other gift 
quite equals a Remington Contour Shaver. Try it, at 
all fine stores, or any of our 112 shaver headquarters. 


*Warranty with each new Remington guarantees shaver for full year. 


A provuct oF Memington. Hand. 
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Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


—all tanin of fire, taline 
and casualty insurance and 


fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 


~ 


AND INDEMNITY COMPANY | 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





In Nepal, Norwich, 

Nogales or Nome, 
carry these Cheques 

wherever you roam! 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA WN. T. & S.A. CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 








EDUCATION 





Who is president of Rollins College? 


Faculty firings result in two administrations 


Never before had a U.S. college 
had two presidents, but strife-torn Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla., last week 
found itself in this dilemma as the up- 


| roar over the firing of 23 faculty members 


last March reached a climax. 

Ousted by 11 of the 21-member 
board of trustees, but still staying on in 
his office, was President Paul A. Wagner, 
33, youngest college head in the nation 
when he took over Rollins’ campus two 
years ago. Chosen acting president until 
June 1952 by the same 11 trustees meet- 
ing in New York was Hugh F. McKean, 
42, college art professor. 

The New York board meeting, Wag- 
ner contended, was illegal because it was 
held out of the state, and the college at- 
torney backed him up. Furthermore, said 
Wagner, “before taking this action, they 
[the trustees] offered me $50,000 to re- 
sign. This was the third successive offer 
I have ignored. They must have finally 
realized my principles are not for sale.” 

New President McKean, husband of 
one of the anti-Wagner trustees, took over 
his new duties in his art department. The 
23 dismissed professors, he announced, 
would be retained. He expressed no in- 
terest in Wagner’s activities. Said Mc- 
Kean: “It is of no material consequence 
where Mr. Wagner sits.” 

Violence. But to most of the stu- 
dents and many of the faculty the status 
of President Wagner was a crucial point. 
Just before McKean took office, two angry 
Rollins professors forced their way into 
the automobile of a Wagner assistant, 
Horace Tollefson, jammed him into the 
back seat with such force that his arm 
was severely hurt. Then they lectured 


Joyride. Hugh McKean, acting president, wins student acclaim. 


him on minding his own business. Tol- 
lefson’s offense was that he had been in- 
strumental in refuting a report, published 
in the student paper Sandspur, that Pres- 
ident Wagner had never tried to obtain 
an ROTC unit for the college. 

Sandspur also charged that Wagner 
had distorted the financial condition of 
the college in firing of the 23 faculty 
members for economy reasons. Wagner 
stated that he was specifically ordered to 
make the dismissals by the board of 
trustees; that he warned the trustees of 
the uproar it would cause, but that he was 
told to go ahead anyway. Released last 
week by Wagner was a report showing 
$89,000 would be needed if the Rollins 
budget for 1951-52 was to be balanced. 

Backed by a “Citizens Committee for 
Rollins College,” Wagner planned to con- 
tinue in office unless ousted by a “legal 
vote of the board of trustees.” Said he: 
“Two months ago I carried out the ex- 
press orders of the board. I expect those 
individuals now voting against me to have 
the courage to take the moral responsi- 
bility for their own decision.” 


Poor old witch 


Soviet propagandists last week de- . 
nounced three favorite stories of children 
everywhere. Said Berlin’s Communist zone 
Markische Zeitung: Snow White and Cin- 
derella are objectionable because they 
put “stepmothers in a bad light.” As for 
Hansel and Gretel: “An old woman is 
maligned as a witch, probably just be- 
cause she is poor.” 
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SPORTS 


National League: 
anybody’s ball game 


“Anybody,” said Cincinnati’s Luke 
Sewell in Florida one day last March, 
“has a chance to grab it all.” Rival Na- 
tional League managers Leo Durocher of 
the New York Giants, Eddie Sawyer of 
the Phillies and Billy Southworth of the 
Boston Braves promptly agreed. 

Last week, the accuracy of manager 
Sewell’s prophecy seemed abundantly 
proved in the hottest early season Na- 
tional League chase in many a day. 
Traditionally, N.L. pennant fights are 
knock-down and drag-out affairs. But this 
one apparently was bent on outdoing all 
the others. Last year’s league-champion 
Phillies were unaccountably and uncom- 
fortably in fifth place. Between Cincin- 
nati and the momentarily first-place 
Dodgers was a gap of only four-and-a- 
half games (compared with 1214 in the 
American League between the New York 
Yankees and the last-place Browns). And 
every other N.L. entry seemed determined 
to get into the act—the Braves, Cubs, 
Cardinals, Giants, Pirates and even Sew- 
ell’s Reds, who had been consigned to last 
place in most preseason speculation. 

Everybody Up. Frank Frisch’s 
Cubs had fought up to second place, 
only percentage points behind the lead- 
ing Dodgers. The Braves and Cardinals 
were battling it out for third, only a 
few games off the pace. And Durocher’s 
Giants, who had managed to compile an 
early ll-game losing streak, now were 
within shouting distance of the first divi- 
sion. As manager Sewell had said, every- 
body indeed seemed to have a chance. 
Conceivably, there wasn’t a single team 
that couldn’t be at the top of the heap 
at the end of a week’s campaigning. 


Happier golf 


For the duffer, who doesn’t play 
too strict a game anyway, it probably 
will make little difference. But for the 
pro and serious amateur a _ proposed 
major rule change last week brought 
promise that life on a golf course can be 
beautiful. 

No. 1 among suggested revisions of 
U.S. and British golf codes is elimination 
of golf's vexatious stymie—the heart- 
breaking situation that exists when your 
opponent’s ball lies between yours and 
the cup. If the change goes through, the 
stymied player will be permitted to re- 
move the obstructing ball for his own 
shot (as most casual players already do 
in friendly games) instead of having to 
shoot over or around it. 

Three more proposed revisions would 
make uniform all U.S. golf rules (used 
in the U.S., Canada, Mexico, South and 
Central America) and British rules (used 
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Wide World 
Ben Hogan. For elated golfers, no more 


stymies. 


(SEE: Happier golf) 


in most of the rest of the world). The 
changes would: (1) make the smaller 
British ball legal in U.S.-governed play; 
(2) permit the use of goosenecked and 
other American putters in British-gov- 
erned play, and (3) standardize and 
make stiffer U.S. and British penalties 
for lost, out-of-bounds and unplayable 
balls. Earliest date for all this and un- 
stymieing golfers everywhere: Jan. 1, 
1952, if the changes are approved by the 
U.S. Golf Association and the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club, St. Andrews, Scot- 
land. 


For the record 


In Philadelphia, playing against 
the St. Louis Browns, Athletics outfielder 
Gus Zernial hit his seventh home run in 
four consecutive games to tie an Amer- 
ican League record set by Tony Lazzeri 
of the New York Yankees in 1936. 

een Fort Worth, pitcher Rex 
Barney of the Brooklyn Dodgers, sent 
down to curb his wildness, walked 16 
men in his first start in the Texas League 
to set an all-time league record for bases 
on balls issued in a single game. 

e @ In New York, the Yankees re- 
leased veteran relief pitcher Joe Page, 
who pitched them into the 1949 World 
Series, sent him to Kansas City in the 
American Association as highest-paid 
($22,500) player in the minor leagues. 

een New York, Havana’s Kid 
Gavilan outpointed Chicago’s Johnny 
Bratton, National Boxing Association wel- 
terweight champ, to become the first 
Cuban to win a world boxing champion- 
ship since featherweight Kid Chocolate 
in 1932. 



















Its A'DAILY 
DOZEN’FOR MY 


Chewing crunchy MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT 
is fun and then some for dogs! It gives 
the teeth and gums the exercise that 
helps to keep them healthy...it gives 
your pet the solid satisfaction of vital 
nutrients. Economical because it’s con- 
centrated food. Baked 
for purity and easier di- 
gestion, MILK-BONE DOG 
BISCUIT is sealed in lined 
containers. Feed itdaily! 


MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT contains 
nutrients your dog needs: Vitamins 
A, Bi, B2,D E 

«++ Meat Meal... 
Fish Liver Oil... 
Whole Wheat Flour 
«+» Minerals... Milk. ® 

BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
tL Se mame ee ae 


8 National Biscuit Co., Dept. PF-5 
Milk-Bone Bak: “7 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT. Also 
Booklet: ‘“‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.”’ 
(Paste coupon on penny postcard if you wish.) 


SAMPLE 


City and State... ...ccrccccccesccscccesscesesesss 


This offer je good in U United States only 
5 oS Be ee ee 
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AIRSICK S332 
NAUSEA a, 


..Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
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BUILD A CEDAR CLOSET 
WITH A PAINT BRUSH 


CEDAR-LUX ‘is the cedar lining you put on with 
a brush. Just mix with plain water. Dries three times 
as hard as plaster. Lasts a lifetime. Now any man or 
woman can cedarize ordinary closets, boxes, trunks, 
recreation rooms, dens and rumpus rooms. 

Not a substitute for cedar! It’s 

Specially prepared co und of genuine 

wood. Brush on or ren with cocoa or spray, - 
surfaces walls sealin, cracks and crevices where 


. Neutralizes body odor in clothing. One pound 
covers 10 to 12 square feet. Light pink in color. Give 


your closets that clean, sweet, fresh odor of the 
North woods. Instructions simple to follow. Have fun! 
Save money! Enjoy cedar fragrance! Make every closet 
a cedar closet and be free of moths! ORDER TODAY! 


YOU MUST BE SATISFIED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
Ask your dealer or order direct. 
5 Ib. can $6.95. 10 tb. can $12.96 postpaid. 


Cedar-Lux Products Co. 22*t..f-%.70° Main st: 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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Quick food: every woman’s servant 


How to use it and save an hour every day 


Which screams louder and oftener 
for attention in the American home: the 
latest news headline or the family’s belt- 
line? Three times every day, 150 million 
stomachs send up the obvious answer. 
Hungrily they cry: When do we eat? And 
the cook wonders: What do we eat? 

On a broad scale, in a nation on the 
verge of breaking its own gigantic food 
production records, answering these ques- 
tions appears simple. At the family level, 
however, the job is distressingly compli- 
cated. Ample supply notwithstanding, the 
price of food has never been higher, nor 
spiraling faster. This means that in order 
to maintain, or improve, the family board 
(each American now eats five pounds less 
meat a year than in 1900); more and 
more women have had to go to work out- 
side their homes. 

Last week, only 1144 million fewer 
women were bringing home paychecks 
than at the peak of the nation’s war effort 
in 1944. The total of working U.S. women 
is 19 million. Almost half are married 
and living with their husbands (com- 
pared with 30% in 1940) and nearly half 
of these are mothers of children under 18. 

Help Wanted. But this is only the 
beginning. Factories and offices, under 
present defense schedules, will need 3 
million more workers from outside the 
current labor force by 1952. Their great- 
est single reservoir: women. More women 
are needed, too, for all kinds of volunteer 
work—in civil defense, church, PTA, pol- 
itics, Red Cross. 

The typical woman gives unstintingly 
when she is needed. What doesn’t give, 
however, is the clock. It still ticks off only 
24 hours in a day. How, then, is a woman 
going to do more in the same amount of 
time? 

The most obvious solution, hiring a 
maid, is also the most expensive and least 
feasible. Today there is only one domestic 
worker to every 24 households; in 1900, 
there was one for every 11. The typical 


. 


household is smaller, lacking the numer- 
ous children, grandmothers and aunts 
who used to be around to help. Human 
hands, of course, have been replaced by 
machines like automatic washers, dryers, 
vacuum cleaners, ironers, electric and gas 
stoves. But not all homes have all these 
mechanical aids. Furthermore, a woman 
still spends the greatest part of her house- 
keeping time preparing meals, serving 
them and clearing up afterwards. 

3,000 Servants. Fortunately, a 
whole army of 3,000 manufactured prod- 
ucts is ready to do battle in the food field. 
Bottled, canned, sacked or boxed, these 
allies afford the modern woman a saving 
in labor, time and money her grand- 
mother never dreamed of. There were 
canned foods in 1900, but only 10% of 
the total produced today. Last year Amer- 
icans opened 22 billion cans of food—a 
daily average of 114 cans per family. And 
variety of contents seems endless: Of soup 
alone, there are some 60 different kinds; 
of baby foods, another 50. 

Prepared baby foods, which didn’t 
appear until the mid ’20s, are expected to 
gross the five major manufacturers about 
$180.000,000 this year. But the consumer 
pays less for these foods than she did in 
1935. 

If she had pressed harder for them, 
grandmother might have had the advan- 
tage of a number of the 200 prepared 
mixes now on homemakers’ shelves. As 
early as 1889 there was a pancake mix on 
the market. Then came gingerbread, bis- 
cuit, pudding and ice cream mixes. But 
the rush of ready-mix pie crusts, cookies, 
cakes, yeast rolls, fillers and frostings 
didn’t come until after 1945. 

Today, one large flour firm estimates, 
nearly a third of cake-serving housewives 
use cake mix regularly. About 70% have 
tried it. Mixes, based on accurate meas- 
urements, not only assure uniform good 
results but cut preparation time drasti- 
cally: on cakes, for example, from 34 to 
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12 minutes; waffles, 23 to 4; pie crust, 10 
to 5; dinner rolls, 4 hours to 1%. 

The quicker way often costs less, too. 
A Michigan State College study showed 
that at the time it cost 57¢ to make a 
devil’s food cake from scratch, it cost 41¢ 
to make one (only a trifle smaller) from 
a box of mix and two eggs, and 38¢ for 
another made from mix and milk. 

“Hot” Cold Items. As hot as mixes 
today are frozen foods. Twenty years ago 
there was only one frozen-food packer. 
Today there are more than 1,000 supply- 
ing half of America’s grocery stores with 
more than 250 different frozen items. 

Last year sales averaged ten pounds 
per person. One industry spokesman pre- 
dicts they will be five times greater in an- 
other five years. Every week new frozen 
products pop up in freezer chests: 
whipped potatoes, poultry stuffings, waf- 
fles ready to heat, honeydew and canta- 
loupe balls in syrup, fruit pie-mix, frozen 
egg whites (to solve forever the leftover 
yolk problem). 

But of all frosted foods, perhaps the 
concentrated frozen fruit juices have done 
most to change America’s eating habits. 
Frozen orange juice, which trickled onto 
the market a little more than five years 
ago, has geysered into the largest by far 
of all frozen food packs. Women now buy 
as many oranges in the frozen concen- 
trate form as in the fresh. ’ 

Nonfrozen, Too. Other fast friends 
of the housewife are some 20 Brown ’n 
Serve bread and pastry products. Within 
three weeks after the process was an- 
nounced in October 1949, it was being 
used coast to coast. Now a third of the 
nation’s bakers regularly make Brown ’n 
Serve products. Nearly 90% of all grocery 
stores stock them. The newest: salt sticks, 
hearth bread and apple pie. 

To start the list of time-saving foods 
is never to finish it. For every week brings 
a new one to light: a two-minute choco- 
late milk dessert that needs no cooking 
(it has a pectin base); a ready-made 
cheese salad dressing; a waffle mix in a 
pressurized bomb-type can; dehydrated 
papaya juice which, when reconstituted, 
tenderizes a steak in ten minutes; a cof- 
fee that comes in bags like tea; another 
complete in-a-package meal; or one more 
breakfast cereal with sugar built in. 

With all these servants at their com- 
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mand, it is hard to believe that most full- 
time housewives have only one or two 
hours of leisure time each day. This, how- 
ever, is what Purdue University sociolo- 
gists learned in a survey of Midwestern 
urban and rural housewives. 

Where will the time come for jobs 
and more community work? Will it come 
through better use of time, through wider 
and wiser use of the quick foods provided 
by the largest of America’s great indus- 
tries? 

Yes, most assuredly, says Ann Wil- 
liams-Heller, New York food and nutri- 
tion consultant. To show how, she has 
written The Busy Woman’s Cook Book 
(Stephen Daye Press: $2.95). Packed in 
its 342 pages is all the knowledge a 
woman needs, written in a friendly, 
sprightly style and underlined in numer- 
ous at-a-glance charts and timetables. 

Fast-talking, deft-gesturing Ann Wil- 
liams-Heller was slow in learning about 
food. As a girl in Vienna, she was never 
allowed to go near a kitchen. She found 
her way to food through a man’s heart. 
Her fiancé had gone to live in Bulgaria 
where they cook with mutton fat. “What 
happens to the European visiting there,” 
she says, “is that he gets sick.” Her fiancé 
returned to Vienna, only to go from doc- 
tor to doctor, collecting pill upon pill. “I 
only saw he didn’t get better,” Mrs. Wil- 
liams-Heller remembers. Then one day 
she chanced upon a newspaper ad offer- 
ing to teach anyone all about nutrition in 
three months. She took the course. It was 
a fake. But because it roused so many 
questions in her mind, she went on to a 
more profound study of chemistry, even- 
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tually of food. She also fed her husband 
back to health. 

When Mrs. Williams-Heller arrived 
in America in 1938, the first thing she 
learned was that reading knowledge of 
Shakespearean English doesn’t help one 
whit in making phone calls. Conversa- 
tional English mastered, she enrolled at 
Columbia University. 

Soon a professor offered her a job: 
writing two booklets for physicians, a 
dietetic diagnostic technique and a set of 
therapeutic diets for various illnesses. 
“Out of this,” she says, “grew everything 
else”: more than 85 magazine articles 
and five books. Her second most recent 
book, Reducer’s Cook Book, published 
last November, already is in the second 
printing. 

By the Clock. From calorie-cutting, 
she moved on to time-cutting. The Busy 
Woman’s Cook Book begins and ends 
with time. At the outset the author prom- 
ises: “Each and every meal can be a real 
joy for the woman who knows how to 
plan her time.” She winds up with a time 
index, as far as she knows the first in any 
cookbook. It lists recipes according to 
total preparation time. Most can be com- 
pleted in 10 to 20 minutes and all but a 
few of the dinner menus included can be 
zipped off in less than a half hour. 

The type of person who feels best 
when she’s doing “something that really 
helps,” Mrs. Williams-Heller takes her 
reader by the hand up every step: from 
planning meals to writing a shopping list, 
going to market, storing food, getting it 
ready, giving it dash and finally serving 
it. You must first consider your time, the 





author tells the reader, and then plan ae- 
cordingly. Don’t bite off more than you 
can chew. 

Her “thumb rules for cooks without 
time” are basic. They are, in essence: 

e @ Whatever you can, eat raw— 
fruits, vegetables, cheese and so on. 

e @ Select foods that are ready-to- 
eat, to-use, to-mix, to-heat-up, or ready-to- 
cook. 

@ @ Use packaged meals. 

@ @ Cook the fastest ways: by broil- 
ing, deep-fat frying or pressure-cooking 
(the latter cuts cooking time up to 75%). 
“Pressure on is pressure off—the cook.” 

@ @ Cook whole meals by one meth- 
od: on the grill, in the oven, under the 
broiler, or under pressure. 

@ @ Use tricks to save time. A few 
of them: 

1. To hurry up warming food, use a 
pan large enough so food makes only a 
thin layer on the bottom. 

2. Peel potatoes after cooking. It’s 
quicker to wipe off cooked skins. 

3. To thicken sauces swiftly, stir raw 
egg yolk into a cup of cream and blend 
with food. Caution: Heat well, but do not 
boil. 


4. To reheat stews and pot roast, 





place in covered pressure cooker on high 
heat. When steam escapes, food is hot. 

5. Don’t peek while things are cook- 
ing. Opening a saucepan or oven door 
means escape of heat, hence time. 

6. If a recipe calls for the double 
boiler and you’re short of time, cook the 
dish over direct heat with an asbestos mat 
between pot and burner. 

7. In a time emergency (such as un- 
expected guests) place quick-frozen fruit 
in small saucepan over low heat and stir 
until defrosted but still cold. In summer- 
time, place frozen-foods in front of the 
fan to speed thawing. 

9. Get yourself an automatic timer. 
It will watch the pot while you tend some- 
thing else and sound an alarm when 
you're needed again. 

To see if her theories really worked, 
PaTHFINDER asked Mrs. Williams-Heller 
to plan seven 30-minute, well-balanced, 
full-course dinners, plus the necessary 
recipes, procedures and timings. “Okay.” 
she said. And in jig time she produced 
them. Some of the recipes were adapted 
from those in her book. Though the latter 
are designed to serve two, each recipe 
Mrs. Williams-Heller did for PATHFINDER 
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(see below) serves four. Sunday’s meal, 
it will be noted, takes more than a half 
hour from beginning to end, but this was 
done deliberately to show how leftovers 
can be used. 

The Test. Next the week’s plan was 
taken to a home economist for unbiased 
testing. She gave it a stringent workout— 
in her own kitchen, on her own family. A 
couple of nights, the home economist re- 
ported, she ran short of wind keeping 
ahead of the clock. “There was no time 
to stop and pat my little girls on the 
head.” But every night, and usually with 
ease, she produced dinner within the al- 
lotted time. 

When she had finished her testing, 
the home economist sat down and figured 
out how much time it would have taken to 
prepare these same meals without the 
benefit of the pressure cooker, canned 
and frozen foods, ready-mixes and all the 
other food servants. Prepared by old, 
time-consuming ways, these seven meals 
would have required at least 13 hours of 
work. Using modern time-savers, it took 
only four hours. That’s a saving of nine 
hours in one week—better than an hour 
a day. 

Ann Williams-Heller has shown con- 
clusively that if a woman uses her head, 
quick foods and fast methods, she can 
give more time to a job, to civic work or 
to herself. And in less time, she still can 
give her family full-blown, palate-pleas- 
ing meals. 

Here is her sample guide for a week: 





Sunday Dinner in 1 hour 
Celery, Olives, Green Pepper Sticks 
Pot Roast (1) 

Fluffy Minute Rice 


Gravy 
Steamed Broccoli Panned Carrots (2) 
Prepared Refrigerator Biscuits 
Chocolate Cake, Mint Ice Cream 
Beverage 

Procedure: Start oven (350°) ... 
Take broccoli out of refrigerator ... Start 
Pot Roast ... Prepare ready-mix choco- 
late cake; bake in loaf pan . . . Clean 
relishes; chill . . . Set table . . . When 
cake is done raise oven temperature for 
biscuits . . . Start rice 18 minutes before 
serving time, broccoli 15 minutes and 
Panned Carrots 10 minutes before .. . 
Cut cake in two; save half for Monday. 
Frost Sunday half with quick-mix choco- 
late frosting . . . Put rolls in oven... 
Make gravy ... Speed dinner to the table. 
Brew coffee while eating. 

Monday Dinner in 25 minutes 
Lettuce, Watercress, Grapefruit, Cottage 
Cheese Balls sprinkled with Parsley 
French Dressing spiced with Tobasco 
Sauce 
Quick Stew (3) Brown ’n Serve Rolls 
Cake with Lemon Pudding Sauce 
Beverage 

Procedure: Start oven (350°) ... 
Make Quick Stew ... Prepare lemon 
pudding sauce. Use two packages pre- 
pared lemon pie filling and pour half into 
dishes to use for Tuesday dessert. If pack- 
age recipe calls for egg yolks, save whites 
for Friday dessert .. . Cut cake (leftover 





from Sunday) into dessert dishes (warm 
lemon sauce to be added before serving) 
. . - Set table and warm serving dishes 
. . . Make coffee or tea ... Put rolls in 
oven... Arrange salads ... Take dinner 
to table, rolls last. 

Tuesday Dinner in 20 minutes 
Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Panned Liver Slices (4) or Cube Steaks 
Fried Potatoes Spicy Glazed Beets (5) 
Carrot and Celery Relish 
Lemon Pudding with Coconut and 
Pineapple 
Coffee, Tea, or Milk 

Procedure: Start Spicy Glazed Beets 
..- Place fat in two pans. Heat... Pro- 
ceed with Panned Liver Slices . . . Open 
can of Irish potatoes, slice and fry in sec- 
ond pan; season ... Dilute canned mush- 
room soup; use rotary beater for fast 
blending. Heat . . . Wash, scrape and 
slice carrots and celery . . . Set the table 
.. . Garnish pudding (made last night) 
with shredded coconut and chilled canned 
pineapple—tidbits or crushed . . . Pre- 
pare beverage . . . Round up the family. 
Wednesday Dinner in 30 minutes 
Tomato Juice with Lemon Wedges 
Grilled Sausages or Beef Patties, Broiled 
Sweet Potatoes, Onion and Apple 
Rings (6) 

Spicy Cole Slaw Crackers and Butter 
Gingerbread with Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee, Tea, or Milk 

Procedure: Set oven at 350°. Arrange 
All-Broiled Dinner on broiler rack; start 
broiling. (If your stove doesn’t allow you 
to bake and broil at the same time, fry 
the meat, vegetables and fruit in two 
large pans on top of the stove. Or use the 
broiler and wait until dinner is done be- 
fore baking gingerbread; then serve it 
hot) . .. Prepare gingerbread mix ac- 
cording to package directions; turn bat- 
ter into large sheet cake pan or two 8-inch 
cake tins (to speed baking) ... Set table 
... Heat serving dishes . . . Get coffee or 
tea ready for brewing . . . Mix quick 
chocolate sauce according to directions 
on can... Prepare cole slaw from cello- 
phane-packaged pre-shredded cabbage. 
Make dressing by mixing one part sour 
cream and one part mayonnaise, season- 
ing with marjoram, salt and pepper . 
Pour chilled tomato juice into glasses; 
cut lemon wedges .. . Take gingerbread 
out of oven; set it to cool . .. Place 
grilled dinner on hot platter and hurry 
to the table. 

Thursday Dinner in 45 minutes 
Fruit Salad on Lettuce Leaves 
Chicken Fricassee (7) Green Beans 
Mashed Potatoes 
Brown ’n Serve Rolls Milk 
Coffee or Tea Cheese and Crackers 

Procedure: Start Chicken Fricassee 
. .. Set table . . . Arrange cheese and 
crackers on plates ... Start frozen beans 
15 minutes before serving time .. . Start 
oven (400°) ... Drain chilled can of 
fruit salad and place on lettuce leaves .. . 
Put rolls in oven . . . Ready coffee or tea 
for brewing .. . Set water to boil for “in- 
stant” mashed potatoes ... Make chicken 
gravy ... Prepare potatoes, making an 
extra half recipe to insure leftovers for 
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rom Escaping Into Laundry Room! 


HANKS TO THE sensational new 

Hotpoint Automatic Electric 
Dryer, you can now dry clothes in- 
doors in a sun-pure, washed-air 
breeze that leaves them sweeter, softer 
and fluffer than ever! 


@ @ No Other Dryer Like It! The 
only dryer sealed to prevent lint and 
moisture from escaping into laundry 
room, the new Hotpoint Dryer solves 
all your drying problems . . . auto- 
matically! Just set the controls and 
you’re free for essential outside 
duties! Never again must you wait 
on weather or put up with indoor 
clotheslines! Never again must you 
strain your back lugging a heavy 
basket or constantly bend and stretch! 


@ @ A Home Laundry Necessity! 
Truly, no home laundry is complete 
without this remarkable dryer. The 
greatest advance since the introduc- 
tion of the sensational Hotpoint 
Automatic Washer, it’s a must for 
maximum efficiency. See it at your 
dealer’s.* Hotpoint Inc. (A General 
Electric Affiliate), 5600 West Taylor 
Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 


*Hotpoint dealers are easy to find—just 
look in your classified phone book. 


FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS « CLOTHES DRYERS « ROTARY TRONERS » CABINETS 
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tomorrow night’s fish cakes . . . Dish up 
vegetables and chicken—all but breast 
meat which is to be saved for Saturday. 

Friday Dinner in 25 minutes 
Pea Soup with French Fried Onion Rings 

Tuna Cakes (8) Quick Cabbage (9) 
Raw Apple Wedges Garlic French Bread 
Prune Whip (10) 

Coffee, Tea, or Milk 

Procedure: Make Prune Whip. (Use 
egg whites from Monday.) Chill . . . Mix 
and shape Tuna Cakes; start frying... 
Heat oven (400°) ... Slash French bread 
nearly through, trickle with garlic butter, 
place in oven 10 minutes before serving 
time .. . Start Quick Cabbage . . . Make 
coffee or tea . . . Dilute and heat canned 
pea soup ... Heat canned French fried 
onions in oven last 4 minutes . . . Set 
table .. . Cut apples for salad ... Hasten 
soup to the table and pass the warm onion 
rings for a crisp companion. 

Note: As you wash the dishes, make 
Raspberry-Ginger Freeze for Saturday. 

Saturday Dinner in 30 minutes 
Vegetable Noodle Soup 
Grated Cheese Crackers 
Creamed Chicken on Waffles 
Green Salad Bowl French Dressing 
Raspberry-Ginger Freeze (11) Cookies 
Coffee, Tea, or Milk 

Procedure: Turn oven on low... 
Start water for dehydrated vegetable 
noodle soup. When it boils, add soup; 
simmer ,.. Wash salad greens . . . Start 
waffle iron heating . . . Prepare waffle 
mix according to directions on package 
. . . Start baking waffles, keeping them 
warm in the oven .. . Slice chicken 
breast left over from Thursday. Heat it, 
with a small can of sliced mushrooms, 
in the leftover chicken gravy. If there is 
no gravy use a 1044-ounce can of cream 
of mushroom soup . . . Slip crackers into 
oven to crisp .. . Set the table and din- 
ner’s ready! . . . Toss salad at the table 
... If you’d rather, waffles can be baked 
at the table, too . . . Let the tea or 
coffee brew during the meal . . . Dessert 
is in the refrigerator—Raspberry-Ginger 
Freeze. 

1. Pot Roast (50 minutes) 

2 Tbsp. fat; 4 pounds beef (8 to 10 
servings); salt and pepper to taste; 1 
bay leaf; 1 to 2 large onions; pierced; 
3 Tbsp. water or soup stock. 

Heat pressure saucepan over high 
heat; add fat. Season meat and brush 
with Kitchen Bouquet to speed brown- 
ing. Brown on all sides. Place onions on 
meat; add liquid; cover pan immediately. 
Cook 35 minutes after 15-pound pressure 
has been reached. Reduce pressure 
slowly. 

2. Panned Carrots (10 minutes) 

1 Tbsp. olive oil or butter; 1 tsp. 
onion salt; thyme, to taste; 2 to 3 C. 
canned carrots, French style, drained; 2 
tsp. sugar or honey. 

Heat fat in frying pan or small 
saucepan. Add all other ingredients, 
blend lightly, cover and simmer until 
heated. 

3. Quick Stew (25 minutes) 

2 C. cubed cooked meat (leftover 
from Sunday, or out of a can); 2 C. 
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cooked vegetables (carrots, peas and po- 
tatoes or rice); % C. tomato sauce (or 
4 Tbsp. each of “A.1.” sauce and cran- 
berry juice); 1 C. soup stock (out of a 
can, if not on hand) or 1 C. beer; % C. 
leftover gravy. 

Put meat and vegetables into casse- 
role. Blend liquids in saucepan. Heat and 
stir until smooth. Pour into casserole, 
cover and cook in oven (350°) about 
20 minutes. A speedier way is to blend 
all ingredients in a saucepan, cover and 
simmer 15 minutes on top of the stove. 

4. Panned Liver Slices (12 min- 
utes ) 

1 pound liver (beef, lamb, pork or 
calf’s); 3 Tbsp. flour; salt and pepper, 





Drawings by Provensen 


to taste; fat for frying; 1 Tbsp. red wine, 
if desired. 

Have liver cut in slices 44-inch thick. 
Shake in paper bag with flour and sea- 
soning. Meanwhile, heat fat in heavy 
frying pan; add dredged liver slices. 
When browned, turn, cover and cook till 
tender. If desired, add wine after liver 
slices have been turned. 

5. Spicy Glazed Beets (12 min- 
utes ) 

2 Tbsp. butter or margarine; 2 to 
3 C. canned diced beets; 14 tsp. paprika; 
14 tsp. salt or celery salt; 1 medium bay 
leaf; 6 Tbsp. orange juice. 

Heat fat in pan; add all other in- 
gredients, blend. Cover and simmer 10 
minutes. Remove bay leaf before serving. 

6. All-Broiled Dinner (25 min- 
utes ) 

1 pound pork sausage links or 1 
pound ground lean beef; 4 canned sweet 
potatoes, sliced; 2 medium onions, sliced; 
2 medium apples, sliced; salt and pep- 
per, to taste; butter or bacon drippings. 

If pork sausages are used, place on 
cold broiler rack 4 to 5 inches below 
heat. Broil sausages 6 to 7 minutes on 
each side, turning only once. 


If beef is used, mix with seasoning 
to taste and shape into patties ¥-inch 
thick (makes 4). Place on rack about 3 
inches below heat. Broil for 8 minutes on 
one side, turn and broil other side until 
done (5 to 8 minutes). Before you place 
sausages or meat patties under broiler, 
add sliced sweet potatoes, onion and ap- 
ple rings (all %4-inch thick). Use corer 
to cut centers out of apple rings. Brush 
all food except sausages with melted fat. 
Pierce vegetables and fruits with fork 
to test doneness. If necessary, continue 
broiling for 2 to 3 minutes. 

7. Chicken Fricassee (35 min- 
utes ) 

4 pound chicken, cut in serving 
pieces; 11% C. water or soup stock; 1 
medium carrot, sliced; 1 large celery 
stalk, sliced; 1 parsnip, if desired, sliced; 
salt and white pepper, to taste; flour and 
butter; light cream. 

Place chicken, water, vegetables and 
seasoning in pressure saucepan, cover. 
Cook 15 minutes after 15-pound pressure 
has been reached. Reduce pressure 
slowly. Remove chicken and vegetables. 
To make gravy, use these proportions: 
For each 11% C. stock, 2 Tbsp. each of 
butter and flour and 14 C. cream. Bring 
to boil and pour over chicken and vege- 
tables or mashed potatoes. 

8. Tuna Cakes (15 minutes) 

2 C. flaked tuna (two 6- or 7-ounce 
cans); 1 C. leftover (or “instant’”) 
mashed potatoes; 14 tsp. salt; pepper, 
to taste; 1 egg, well beaten; bread 
crumbs; fat for shallow frying. 

Blend drained fish flakes with po- 
tatoes, salt, pepper and egg. Shape into 
8 cakes of about 14-inch thickness. Dip 
in bread crumbs. Meanwhile, heat enough 
fat in frying pan to cover bottom. Add 
tuna cakes and fry over medium heat for 
about 5 minutes, or until browned; turn 
and brown other side for 3 to 5 minutes, 
Shake pan occasionally to avoid sticking. 

9. Quick Cabbage (10 minutes) 

1 small head green or white cab- 
bage; 2 Tbsp. water or soup stock; %4 
Tbsp. caraway seeds, if desired; salt and 
pepper, to taste; 1 Thsp. butter. 

Wash cabbage well. Shred in 14- 
inch pieces. Place in pan; add liquid and 
seasonings. Cover tightly and steam-boil 
from 3 to 8 minutes or until cabbage is 
tender. Top with butter before serving. 

10. Prune Whip (5 minutes) 

2 large glass containers pureed 
prunes (baby food); 2 to 4 egg whites; 
3 Tbsp. sugar; nutmeg, to taste; 1 tsp. 
lemon juice. 

Have all ingredients chilled. Put 
egg whites, sugar and nutmeg in bowl. 
Beat with rotary egg beater until stiff 
but not dry. Blend in pureed prunes and 
lemon juice. Serve in 4 dishes and top 
with swirls of ready-whipped cream. 

1l. Raspberry-Ginger Freeze 

1 package raspberry gelatin dessert; 
2% C. boiling water; % C. sugar; 1% C. 
cold water; 3 C. dry ginger ale. 

Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Boil 
sugar and water 10 minutes. Add to rasp- 
berry mixture and cool. Add ginger ale. 
Freeze overnight. Makes 1 quart. 
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Want a vacation site? 
Sorry, no islands 


The harassed Bureau of Land 
Management in Washington announced 
last week that it doesn’t have any Fed- 
eral islands for lease or sale to vacation- 
ers, although it does have small individ- 
ual tracts of land citizens may acquire. 

Private Kingdom. Island-conscious 
Americans have been flooding the BLM 
with requests for these vacation and fish- 
ing spots, apparently as the result of re- 
cent news items that islands are included 
in the BLM’s small-tract disposal pro- 
gram. “But,” said a BLM spokesman, “we 
don’t maintain a list of islands, although 
some Alaskan and U.S. tracts probably 
contain them. Islands have always been 
popular and most have already been 
taken up or withdrawn from public ac- 
quisition as sites for lighthouses or other 
uses.” 

The non-island tracts now available 
are part of the public domain (some 500 
million acres) ruled over by the BLM 
and are classified as vacation, health, 
home or even business sites. 

They are scattered areas of up to 
five acres located in Alaska, in desert 
portions of California, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Utah, in hunting terri- 
tory in Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
and along the Gulf of Mexico in Ala- 
bama and Florida. They can be leased for 
$5, with option to buy after one year, for 
prices ranging from $10 to several hun- 
dred dollars each. 

How do you get one of these para- 
dises? Write to the Bureau of Land 
Management, Interior Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a free leaflet, Fact 
Sheet on Small Tracts. 





Parker for Pathfinder 
“<< . . 
Where shall we vacation this summer— 
mountains or seashore?” 
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Longer life is yours today—thanks to 
modern science. And life expectancy is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 


But longer life means little unless 


| you have good health to enjoy it. 


As people grow older, proper nutri- 
tion becomes increasingly important. 
They need proportionately less fats 
and carbohydrates and larger amounts 
of vitamins, minerals and proteins. 


Thus a supplementary food such as 
Ovaltine is proving of very great value, 


| because it supplies generous amounts 


of the needed food elements that are so 
essential in the diets of older people. 

Ovaltine mixed with milk makes an 
ideal beverage because Ovaltine is rich 
in vitally important food elements in 
which milk is low, such as Iron, Niacin, 
Vitamins B,, C and D. It also supple- 
ments the Protein, Calcium, Phos- 
phorus and Riboflavin in milk. 


And hot Ovaltine is an ideal sooth- 


OVALTINE 


The Protecting Supplementary Food Drink 


HERES TO 


Longer 


.may yours be healthy and happy 





Life 


ing drink at bedtime—an invitation to 
sound sleep, without drugs. 

So try it today, for promoting rest- 
ful sleep, and better health. 


Valuable 24-Page Illustrated Book- 
let Offers a Guide to Health and 
Happiness in Your “Golden Years” 


Send for 
this 
FREE BOOKLET 


“LONGER LIFE 
and better 
health 
to enjoy it!” 






Gea —_—_ ee ee — 1 
1 

1 OVALTINE-P2 i 
; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, lil. ; 
1 Please send me a FREE copy of your illus- ! 
1 trated booklet, “Longer Life. ..and Better ! 
: Health To Enjoy It!” ; 
" r 
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: Ce REL SITE MERE SO MORN ; 
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to choose 
from 





Pretty girls... cars... or cash 
registers. You choose the one 
that suits you best. R.C. ALLEN 
offers you 16 beautiful models 
— a machine for every type of 
business. Automatic recording 
and adding machine combined! 
Low-priced with many outstand- 
ing features. America’s greatest 
cash register values. 
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.C.Allen 


Business Machines, Inc. — 


674 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Enlarged or Tender Joints 
Relieved in Seconds! 


Soothing, cushioning, protective 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for bun- 
ions instantly stop painful 
shoe friction, lift pressure 
on thesensitive spot. Enjoy 
real relief as millions do 
with the world’s largest 
selling pads for bunions! 
At all Drug, Shoe and 
Dept. Stores. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
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RADIO-TV 





TV shows for children hit a new low 


California survey condemns crime, bad grammar 


Just how good or bad are children’s 
television programs? 

Last fortnight the first appraisal of 
what youngsters actually see and hear on 
video in the way of crime, bad morals 
and bad grammar was released by a 
group representing 200,000 California 
radio and TV listeners. 

Breakdown of the report of the 
Southern California Association for Bet- 
ter Radio & Television shows some of the 
top TV children’s programs in the “ob- 
jectionable” category. Among them: 
Hopalong Cassidy (“Typical of many 
Westerns based on crime and violence”) ; 
Dick Tracy (“TV version of comic strip. 
A most objectionable crime program”) ; 
and Space Cadet (“Interplanetary adven- 
tures. Emphasis on crime and intrigue, 
rather than science’’). 

Listed as only “fair” was Howdy 
Doody (“Advertising excessive, and util- 
izes children in studio audience for com- 
mercials”). Pronounced “good” were 
Kukla, Fran & Ollie (“Highly imagina- 
tive”) and Paul Whiteman’s TV Teen 
Club (“Talent competition and prizes, 
well presented”). 

The Best. Four shows rated “excel- 
lent”: NBC’s Chicago Zoo Parade (“In- 
formative and interesting, for adults as 
well as children”); Mr. I. Magination 
(“Imaginary trips to the land of I-Magi- 
nation, where child can be anyone he 
wants to be in fact or fiction”); Tele- 
Teen Reporter (“Imaginative format and 
presentation”) and Carnival for Kids 
(“Educational films produced by En- 
cyclopedia Britannica”). 





Chimp. With Marlin Perkins, zoo direc- 
tor, a top-rated show. (SEE: Children) 


The appraisal was based on stand- 
ards adopted for radio by the U.S. Office 
of Education: “Portrayal of . . . good 
taste and good character, and respect for 
law and order. . . . Influence on the emo- 
tional and intellectual development of a 
child. . . . Good writing, acting and di- 
recting. .. Vocabulary at the proper age 
level and in good English, except where 
a characterization requires colloquial- 
Pa 

Said the association: “The average 
child in the television home in the Los 
Angeles area sees death inflicted by vio- 
lence more than 40 times every single 
week. . .. The effects follow one of two 
courses: (1) some children are upset 
emotionally, (2) others become immune, 
callous and indifferent to the sight of 
death, injury and suffering inflicted upon 
others. ... 

“Both radio and television stations 
are operating with a complete disregard 
for the welfare of the child audience.” 


Star commercials 


A growing list of TV personalities 
do the actual selling, on their own pro- 
grams, of the sponsors’ products. 

But, as if that were not enough, the 
industry by last week had thought up 
an even more harrowing refinement of 
this advertising dodge: having a show’s 
entire cast join in the commercials. La- 
test example: Leave it to the Girls (NBC- 
TV, Sunday 7-7:30 p.m. EDT) in which 
glamor girls Eloise McElhone, Dorothy 
Kilgallen and Maggie McNellis inter- 
sperse their comments on men in gen- 
eral with lavish praise of a cigarette in 
particular. 

Also ominous for the telefan was 
news that Ed Sullivan, emcee of Toast 
of the Town (CBS-TV, Sunday 8-9 p.m. 
EDT) has become a super-goodwill sales- 
man for Toast’s sponsor, addressing deal- 
ers’ meetings and taking the show on 
tour for sponsor build-up. 


Radio’s top ten 


Latest Nielsen ratings: March 
2. ees + & Tee |e 


Lux Radio Theater........ lie. wa 
Charlie McCarthy ........16.1 15.6 
Amos ’n’ Andy............ 14.2 14.6 
Walter Winchell ......... 13.1 14.3 
My Friend Irma.......... m2 6237 
Talent Scouts ..... hithcann 138 6153 
nnd awk wae end 12.4 13.5 
Fibber McGee ........... 12.3 10.5 


You. Bet vor iite........ken” 282 
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GOOD NEWS 


Kansas City Star 
Fireman Lenge. For Jackson County, a 
free fire department. (SEE: Neighbor) 


Best good neighbor 
in Missouri 


Like many another rural area, Mis- 
souri’s Jackson County lacked adequate 
fire protection. In the 17 years he had 
lived there, Tony Lenge stood helplessly 
by while more than 25 homes burned to 
the ground because no fire department 
was on hand. Last June, after seeing a 
neighboring farm burn down, he bought 
a secondhand fire engine for $5,000. 

Since then Tony has provided free 
fire protection to 3,000 homes in a 60- 
square-mile area. Aided by 17 volunteers, 
in the past 11 months he has answered 
115 calls, once’ put out 12 fires in a single 
day. Letters of thanks—his only reward 
—have poured in by the hundreds. Last 
fortnight, at a cost of $6,000, Tony added 
another engine to his fire department. 

Tall and modest amateur fireman 
Lenge is 53, lives alone. His fire engines 
are kept in a garage behind his home. 
He himself pays two men, one on duty 
during the day, the other at night. 

Busy Volunteer. Tony has:a finan- 
cial interest in an electrical equipment 
company, but his fire department takes 
up most of his time. He drives one en- 
gine, mans the pump and, till now, has 
borne all the expense. Said he last week: 
“So far I haven’t accepted a nickel from 
anybody. But now it’s got so big I can’t 
afford to do it by myself. I’ve decided 
to incorporate.” 

He expects to set up an association 
of dues-paying members this week. When 
his fire department is incorporated, Tony 
Lenge—who “always got a kick out of 
seeing the fire engines when I was a kid” 
—plans to devote all his time to putting 
out his neighbors’ fires. 
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AMERICAN HOME 
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ene of fateful decision 
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The royal governors of five colonies met with 
General Edward Braddock in the Carlyle 
House, Alexandria, Virginia, in April 1755. 
The purpose of the council was to discuss the 
colonists’ participation in the French and 
Indian War and to plan Braddock’s campaign. 
George Washington, then only twenty-three years old, was also’ invited to 
join the group on account of his knowledge of Indian warfare. Though 
Washington was made a member of Braddock’s staff with the rank of major, 
the general stubbornly refused to heed his advice. 

A few days after the meeting Braddock’s expedition set out only to be 


Blue Room, scene of councils and balls 
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defeated in a disastrous battle near Fort Duquesne in which the general - 





was killed. At the midnight burial, conducted secretly to prevent the enemy 
from knowing of Braddock’s death, Washington read the service. 

A tax on the colonists to finance the French and Indian War was proposed 
by the governors in their meeting. Preceding the Stamp Act by ten years, 
it was the first of the levies which were to incite rebellion. As the first 
demand for taxation originated in the Carlyle House, it has often been 
referred to as “the place where the Revolution was born.” 

Owner of the house was the wealthy and prominent John Carlyle, who 
built it in 1752 on the site of an old fort known as the Hanging Fort because 
of the numerous executions that took place there. Still visible in the founda- 
tions are dungeon cells where Indians were imprisoned. Through the courtesy 
of its owner, the Carlyle House is now open to the public. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


«THE HOME*« 
CFawurance 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 
community to serve your 


insurance needs 


Copyright 1951, The Home Insurance Company 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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MUSIC 


Now you can buy 
a good accompanist 


Any young violinist who would 
like to play the Mendelssohn concerto 
with Fritz Kreisler’s accompanist now 
can do so—if he has an LP record player, 
a score of the concerto and five bucks. 

Carl Lamson (25 years with Kreis- 
ler) plays the Mendelssohn accompani- 
ment on one side of a 12” LP. On the 
reverse are accompaniments to short 
works by Beethoven, Schubert, Drigo and 
Paganini. 

This is the first release in three 
series of LP accompaniments planned by 
the Educational Recording Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. They'll be at three levels— 
artist, student and classroom. (The latter 
are designed for singing in pianoless 
schoolrooms.) There'll be accompaniment 
for singers as well as instrumentalists in 
the soloist series, too. 

Plenty of Time. Moving spirit be- 
hind ERC Records is Louis Brown, an 
Eastman  School-trained Washington 
teacher and radio music director. It 
seemed to Brown that LP records, with 
20 minutes of uninterrupted music per 
side, were the ideal medium for recorded 
accompaniments. When Columbia Rec- 
ords, publishers of Add-a-Part accom- 
paniment-records, showed no sign of put- 
ting their repertory on LPs, Brown de- 
cided to do it himself. 


A rose grows 
in Hong Kong 


The record had been made in post- 
war Hong Kong—one of millions pro- 
duced for Oriental markets by Far East 
branches of British recording companies. 

Then Wilfrid Thomas, an Australian 
radio executive, heard it in Hong Kong, 
loved it and bought a copy. He took it 
with him when he went to England to 
become a BBC disk jockey. His listeners 
soon learned it and liked it, too—so much 
that Thomas wrote English lyrics and got 
English Columbia to record it. 

Master disks of this version (now 
titled Rose, Rose I Love You) and the 
Chinese original were sent to (U.S.) 
Columbia. There burly, bearded Mitch 
Miller, Columbia pops director, listened 
to them once, before catching a plane for 
a recording session in California with 
singer Frankie Laine. 

Haunted by the song all through his 
trip, Miller wired from the Coast for 
the score and arranged it for Laine. The 
disk came out and looked like a hit. Vic- 
tor made a version with Buddy Morrow; 
Decca made one with Gordon Jenkins. 

Eastern Magic. Back in New York, 
meanwhile, Miller found he still had a 
yen for the song—in the Chinese version. 
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Wide World 


Sir Harry Lauder. Did his 1911 tune 
start Rose rambling? (SEE: Hong Kong) 


It’s sung in a tiny, flute-like soprano, 
against a twanging fox-trot background. 
The Chinese text really refers to a rose, 
not a girl: 
Ch’ang hsia k’ai tsai chih t’ou shang 
Mei kuei, mei kuei, wo ai ni 
(All summer you bloom in the leaves 
Rose, rose, I love you) 

Miller took a chance and had it, 
too, pressed for commercial release (Co- 
lumbia: 45, 10” 78 or 7” LP). 

The Chinese girl singer, one Hue 
Lee (or Yao Li) was something of a 
celebrity in the mid-1940s, but now no 
one even knows where she is. About the 
composer, even less is known—not so 
much as his name. 

Royalties will be held for him anony- 
mously, though it’s problematical how 
much he deserves them. There is a sur- 
prising resemblance between Rose, Rose 
and a World War I hit which rambling 
Britons carried all over the world with 
them: the late Sir Harry Lauder’s 1911 
drinking-song, A Wee Deoch-an-Doris. 


Revival in Detroit 


Bach and Beethoven will be back 
in Detroit next autumn. They’ve been 
among the missing since 1949, when the 
members and the main backer of the De- 
troit Orchestra squabbled over working 
conditions. The outfit dissolved. 

This won’t happen again. Support 
for the new Detroit Symphony will be 
limited to $10,000 per backer, except for 
funds from the city itself. The revival 
was put across in a three-week, $250,000 
fund-drive, spearheaded by industrialist 
John B. Ford Jr. Guarantors of next sea- 
son’s concerts include 19 corporations, 
several trade unions. Conductor likeliest 
to get Detroit’s first bid: Boston’s retired 
Serge Koussevitzky. 


BOOKS 





Everything happened 
to Lionel B. 


Lionel Barrymore’s father, Herbert 
Blythe (Maurice Barrymore), was once 
amateur middleweight boxing champion 
of England, and there is a rumor that 
Lionel himself, in his youth, used to spar 
with John L. Sullivan. It’s false. 

“My youth was not distinguished for 
intellect,” says Lionel, “but I had more 
sense than that.” The rumor probably 
started, he says in We Barrymores 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts: $3.50), when 
John L. Sullivan tried to knock off young 
Barrymore’s hat in a barroom. Sullivan 
did this to all his friends, pretending to 
be drunk and belligerent. Lionel was 
wearing a very tight, very stiff straw hat. 
It refused to come off when John L. con- 
nected—so down went Lionel, and out. 

The book really should be called 
Me, Lionel. It’s straight autobiography. 
Ethel, John and other Barrymores crop 
up only occasionally. Lionel, incidentally, 
hasn’t arthritis. He’s confined to a wheel- 
chair by a hip injury, and he feels guilty 
getting letters of fellowship from genuine 
arthritics. 

* * * 

In the bright lexicon of the wartime 
Royal Air Force, a foot soldier was called 
a Pongo, defined as “a small, hairy ani- 
mal with a head the size of a pin, which 
creeps laboriously upon the surface of the 
earth.” Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 
author of Lone and Level Sands (Far- 
rar, Straus: $4), was half Pongo, half 
airman in World War Il—an Army Air 
Forces combat intelligence colonel. 

Whitney served mostly with the AAF 
unit sent to Africa to help Montgomery 
stop Rommel. It was a weird war for a 





Barrymore. His father was a handy 
man with his dukes, but not Lionel. 
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while. One could dine in an Alexandria 
cabaret and in a short drive be back to 
where guns roared and grimly humorous 
Tommies had posted a sign, near a small 
white cross: “If going much farther, 
please take one.” 

* * * 

Ralph M. Wilby made only one bad 
mistake: He married a beautiful woman. 
She was, as St. Clair McKelway writes 
in True Tales from the Annals of 
Crime & Rascality (Random House: 
$3) “totally unable to get lost in a 
crowd.” 

Wilby, one of history’s wiliest em- 
bezzlers, had laid a careful plan. He ad- 
vertised for an accountant, had the best 
applicant send him complete information, 
including references, then stole the man’s 
identity to apply for jobs. He got a fine 
one, with the William T. Knott Co., New 
York. He fleeced them of $386,921.29 in 
two years. Then the Wilbys tried to dis- 
appear. However, a wolfish reporter no- 
ticed the beautiful wife in a hotel lobby, 
started asking who she was—and the 
game was as good as up. 

There are 12 such fascinating stories a 
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Send YOUR 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS NOW! 


Don’t miss an issue of PATHFINDER because you are planning 
to move. Send us your new address at least 5 weeks in advance 
to assure uninterrupted service. 


Mail both your old and new addresses plus your name and 
address label torn from the cover of this issue to PATH- 
FINDER, Circulation Manager, PATHFINDER Building, 1323 
*““M’? Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. or to PATHFINDER, 
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MAKE AMAZING TEST 
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There’s nothing strange in the fact 
that Freda Utley sees Red wherever she 
looks. In 1936 her Russian husband was 
arrested by the NKVD and disappeared 
forever, She fled Moscow with her 2-year- 
old son. En route, she was aided and com- 
forted by Owen Lattimore. Yet last year 
she testified against Lattimore during the 
McCarthy hearings. In The China 
Story: How We Lost 400,000,000 
Allies (Regmery: $3.50) she explains 
her action. She thinks Lattimore wasn’t 
a Communist in 1936 but was in 1950 
(although the Tydings subcommittee dis- 
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Freda Utley. Toward Communists, there 
is only one possible feeling. 





Constipation (clogged colon) often makes you 
feel miserable, lack pep, even cause headaches, 
stomach distress nad Uladeed ailments. To feel 
better at once take Innerclean Herbal Laxative, 
a blend of pleasant tasting natural herbs that 
““unclog’’ the lower bowel where impacted 
food residue may be causing the trouble. 


Hundreds of thousands of people have found 
the combination of herbs in Innerclean Laxa- 
tive more effective than other laxatives. You 
owe it to yourself to give Innerclean a thor- 
otgh trial. The Innerclean Company is so sure 
that you will say, ‘‘Innerclean is the best laxa- 


INNERCLEAN 


tive,”’ like thousands of others have done, that 
they make the following offer: 


FULL SIZE PACKAGE (not a sample size) 


Simply grins our name and address on a penny 
post card. ress and mail to Innerclean 

ny, Bose. 13, Los Angeles 21, Calif. Your 
bers package will be mail immediately. Inner- 
clean Laxative is for sale at all nay 
and Health Food Stores ev: here, or 
direct from manufacturer. Sold on a money- 
back guarantee of satisfaction. 


HERBAL 
LAXATIVE 
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sn al bag 


Three recent polls have proved that 
America’s rural homemakers want 
cotton bags today more than ever 
before. And, with good reason! The 
finer quality cotton—in lovelier col- 
ors or plain white—is ideal for mak- 
ing many attractive things for the 
home and family. It’s fun and it’s 
thrifty ... now more than ever be- 
fore. So re- 
member, the 
next time 
feed is pur- 
chased... in- 
sist on Cotton 
Feed Bags! 
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HUNDREDS OF PRACTICAL, 
USEFUL ITEMS FOR THE 
HOME AND FAMILY 

Send fi r copy of the new 
Cotton Bog Scuter Booklet, 
“Needle Magic with Cotton 
Bags.” 
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National Cotton Council of America 
P.O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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Please send me FREE your brand-new Cotton 


Bag Sewing Booklet. 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Can you score 100? 


These questions will test you on some 
of 1951’s headline stories. Can you mark 
the one incorrect statement on each 
topic? Answers below. 

1. La Prensa was: (a) the world’s 
largest Spanish-language newspaper; 
(b) a symbol of independent journalism; 
(c) published in Rio de Janeiro; (d) 
seized by the government of Juan Perén. 

2. The 22nd Constitutional amend- 
ment: (a) limits the Presidential term; 
(b) was ratified by all states; (c) was 
passed by the 80th Congress; (d) 
exempts Truman from its terms. 

3. “Soviet satellites” include: (a) 
Poland; (b) Hungary; (c) Albania; 
(d) Yugoslavia. 

4. John Foster Dulles is: (a) work- 
ing on a Japanese peace treaty; (b) spe- 
cial adviser to Dean Acheson; (c) a for- 
mer U.N. delegate; (d) a Maine Senator. 

5. The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization has: (a) headquarters in 
Oslo; (b) Gen. Eisenhower as com- 
mander in Europe; (c) 12 member coun- 
tries; (d) an American naval chief. 

6. The Joint Chiefs of Staff include: 
(a) Adm. Sherman; (b) Gen. Ridgway; 
(c) Gen. Vandenberg; (d) Gen. Collins. 

7. The 1950 census gave -more 
House of Representatives seats to seven 
states including: (a) Pennsylvania; (b) 
Florida; (c) California; (d) Maryland. 

8. Korean cities in the news in- 
clude: (a) Pusan; (b) Inje; (c) Kobe; 
(d) Hungnam. 

9. U.S. price and wage control 
bosses are: (a) Eric Johnston; (b) Mi- 
chael DiSalle; (c) Millard Caldwell; 
(d) George W. Taylor. 

10. General MacArthur: (a) has been 
retired by the Army; (b) believes Na- 
tionalist Chinese should fight in Korea; 
(c) was the youngest Army Chief of 
Staff; (d) urged intensified economic 
blockade of Red China. 
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Where the F ighting Is 


If O'Dwyer is such a fighter 
As Harry says he be, a 
Dandy place to send him 
Would seem to be Korea! 
—S. Omar Barker 
* e 7 
Husband and wife Peron will be 
candidates for political offices in Argen- 
tina. In that team there probably is no 
better half. 
. 7 . 

In the Korean theater we place great 
reliance on our Fleets—Pacific and Van. 
* a . 

The seizure in Iran gave British 
same. 
* e a 
Everything’s at steak for Price Ad- 
ministrator Mike DiSalle. 
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Herbram for Pathfinder 


“You could save quite a bit by using one 
of our new standard message forms— 
number 719 rebukes the President, num- 


ber 720 rebukes Taft, number 721 .. .” 


An intimation of the shape of things 
to come was given recently by the Na- 
tional Production Authority when that 
agency ruled girdles were essential civil- 
ian goods. 

2 - . 

Mac appears to be a better salesman 

than he was an order taker. 
- e + 

We are still waiting to hear Mar- 

garet sing Old Soldiers Never Die. 
° s » 

The oil agitators in Iran must have 

the satisfaction of a well job done. 
. ° e 

The Government is getting a lot of 
executive-type furniture for its new emer- 
gency agencies. May we hope it gets the 
same type of people to use it? 

* * e 

The Congressional investigation into 
the Truman-MacArthur controversy is re- 
vealing many things in general—in many 
generals! 
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Herbram for Pathfinder 


“Rationing wouldn't bother me much. I 

used to coast down to the cross street... 

then I'd act like a dead battery and geta 

push to the top of the hill where it’s an 

easy coast to the boulevard ... then a 

couple more pushes and I'm right in town 
without using a drop.” 


In Memoriam 


High jinks on highways 
Fill St. Peter’s flyways. 
VU. E. Uschold 
. . 

We Americans are very fortunate: 
While people in other lands are worrying 
about finding living space for themselves, 
all we have to worry about is finding 
parking space for our cars. 

. e . 

Government of the people and for 
the people doesn’t attempt to buy the 
people. 

o e e 

When 390,000 Americans traveled in 
Europe and spent $400 millions last year 
to establish an all-time record, the days 
of dollar diplomacy are clearly far from 
over, 

. e e 

You don’t have to be vaccinated to 
get diplomatic immunity, you just have to 
be appointed. 

. e ° 

An underprivileged child these days 
is one with a ten-inch screen on his tele- 
vision set. 

a e . 

Instead of walking out, the Russians 
at United Nations meetings would do bet- 
ter to try this exercise: Stretch the mouth 
as far as possible toward the ears and let 
the eyes shine. 

2 e 7 

Inflation note: As long as we fall for 
high prices, high prices will not fall for 
us! 

7 . . 

Liquidation: Communist method for 
soaking the rich. 

. . . 

The most unsanitary thing to come 
from a soap box is Red propaganda. 








Don't be without this Ray-O-Vac 2-cell flashlight. 





Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 


“If your flashlight is damaged by cor- 
rosion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 
send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable 
flashlight with batteries.”’ 


Only genuine Ray-O-Vac Leakproofs 
are sealed in steell 
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Precision-built. Brilliant, wide-angle beam. 
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. they keep fresh for years when 
not in use... always ready for 
instant action in any emergency — 
because they’re sealed in steel. “ 
When we say “Light when you 
need it,” we really mean it. Always, 
get genuine Ray-O-Vac 
Leakproofs—the only flashlight 
batteries that give you... 
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You can make your own good luck 


You need never depend on luck when you can depend on The Prudential, for The Prudential 
enables you to provide with certainty for your family’s future—and also for your own. 
When you ask The Prudential to guarantee security for tomorrow 

you make your own “good luck.” And you make the wonderful discovery 
that Today is happier too—when Tomorrow is secure. 

Invite a Prudential representative to show you the Dollar Guide— 


and take the swift, sure road to guaranteed security. 
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